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A. REIFENBERG 


No. 1. This scaraboid seal, a white banded black agate, was bought by the 
author in Cairo and is of Egyptian provenance. It is pierced, 17 mm. long 
and 5 mm. high. 

The inscription reads: 


L'byw b 2 wayd 
nm. . ‘yw VY... 7 
(Belonging) tc ‘Abiyo son of .. ‘yo 


The Leth in the first line seems to be certain. It resembles the last letter in this 
line which forms together with the first letter of the second line the word }3. For 
the peculiar form of yod the Aramaic inscriptions from Egypt’ may be compared. 

The second and third letters in the lower line are uncertain. Dr. Avigad 
suggests resh and sade. 

The name 39 was found by Euting in Sinaitic inscriptions.’ 





* For Nos. I and II see No. 69, for No. III see No. 82 in the Bibliography following this paper. 
* G. A. Cooke: A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions. Oxford, 1903, Pl. XIII; M. Noél-Giron: Textes 
araméens d’ Egypte. Cairo, 1931, No. 97 ff. 

* M. Lidzbarski: Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik. Weimar, 1898, p. 335. 
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140 A. REIFENBERG 


No. 2.° The seal is a pierced reddish-brown stained agate, 17 mm. long and 
8 mm. high. It is of scaraboid form. 
The inscription reads: 


L'zryh mary? 
bn nhm on3 ya 


(Belonging) to ‘Azaryah son of Nahum 


The name wry or AY is quite common in the Bible. It is also found in 
Elephantine papyri,* on seals’ and stamps.” The name 03 occurs— apart from 
its plene form 0'N3—in 1 Chron. iv, 19. It too is found on stamps.’ 

The angular form of the ‘ayin is unusual, but has been found on other seals’ 
and on inscribed Hebrew weights.” The seal seems to belong to the 6th 
century B.C. 


No. 3. This seal was found in Judaea; the author saw it in a shop. It is 16 mm. 
long and pierced. 
The inscription reads: 


Lmlkyhw 17°99n5 
blsyhw Wa sdn 


(Belonging) to Malkiyahu (son of) Helesyahu 


The name 17°29" occurs in Jer. xxxviii, 6 and in its form 755m in numerous 
other Biblical passages. It is also found in the Elephantine papyri.’° The name 
wxn is found only in the abbreviated form pbn in the Bible. It also occurs on 
a Phoenician vessel’* and in the Samaria ostraca.'” The seal may be ascribed 
to the 7th or 6th century B.c. 


No. 4. This seal too was found in Judaea. It is now in the collection of the 
Archaeological Department of the Hebrew University and is here published 





* Published by kind permission of Mr. M. Klein of R. Marein, Ltd., Jerusalem. 

* A. Cowley: Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B. C. Oxford, 1923, No. 20, 1. 13; No. 62, 1. 4; No. 
63, 1. 12. * D. Diringer: Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi. Firenze, 1934, pp. 122, 123, 184, 199. 
® S. Moscati: L’epigrafia ebraica antica, 1935-1950. Roma, 1951, pp. 72, 73, 114; Diringer, op. cit. 
(supra, n. 5), Tav. XX, No. 5. ? Diringer, ibid., p. 124; Moscati, ibid., pp. 72, 73, 77, 78. 
® Diringer, ibid., Tav. XX, No. 5. * Diringer, thid., Tav. XXIII, Nos. 16, 17. 
” Cowley, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), No. 8, 1. 31; No. 9, 1. 19. 11 C. Clermont-Ganneau: Sceaux et 
cachets, Journ. asiatique, 1-2, 1883, pp. 150-151. ” Diringer, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), pp. 45 and 309. 
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by permission. Unfortunately, this seal can only be reproduced by a drawing. 
The seal is 12 mm. long. 
The inscription reads: 
Lhsy b 2 osnd 
n gmlyhw het B | ] 
(Belonging) to Hasi son of Gamalyahu 


The name °yn is an abbreviation of such names as bxyn (Gen. xlvi, 24; 
Num. xxvi, 48), 5x°sn (1 Chron. vii, 13) and »>xxm (Num. xxvi, 48). Accord- 
ing to Noth’® the name is derived from xn (to distribute, to dispense); or 
better still the Arabic haziia (to favour) should be compared. 

The name 1n°dn3 occurs in the form »ax (Num. xiii, 12) or dxbna frequently 
in the Bible (Num. i, 10; ii, 20, etc.). 


No. 5. This stamp on a jar-handle of yellowish ware was bought in Jerusalem. 
It apparently formed part of an old collection. A pencil note on the stamp 
indicates that the jar-handle originates from Samaria. The length of the stamp 


is 22 mm. 
The inscription reads: 
Ly I) 
f D 
r' y4 
yw ,? 


(Belonging) to Yifr'ayo 


It seems that the engraver did not have sufficient space for the peh and 
inserted it horizontally. In so doing he erroneously reversed the letter as in a 
mirror. The name is obviously derived from the root yx» which has in Hebrew 
the meaning ‘to let free’ or ‘to loosen’ (the hair), whereas in Palmyrene’* (and 
late Aramaic) it simply means ‘to pay’. 

The name may therefore be explained as ‘Yo will reward’. On the strength 
of this stamp the explanation of the word yx» on a Phoenician seal’* may 





'S M. Noth: Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen Namengebung. Stuttgart, 
1928, p. 204. 14 Lidzbarski, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 354. 
* A. Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Stamps and Seals, PEQ, 1939, p.197; I. Ben-Dor: A Hebrew Seal 
from Samaria, QDAP, 12, 1946, pp. 78-79; A. Reifenberg: Ancient Hebrew Seals. London, 1950, p. 41. 


a7 32 823. . 
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A. REIFENBERG 


perhaps be revised. The waw has not got the early form where the head is 
composed of two semicircular lines. Therefore a date not earlier than the 8th 


century B.C. is suggested. The typical Israelite spelling of the Divine Name 
‘Yo'** is in accordance with the indicated provenance. 


18 BY. Torczyner: The Lachish Letters. London, 1938, 
Reifenberg, op. cit., 1950 (supra, n. 15), p. 16. 


P. 25; Diringer, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 40; 
' 
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’ For list of abbreviations cf. p. 148. 


? The compiler thanks Mrs. Esther Reifenberg and Dr. M. Rim for their kind help in assembling 


the material. 
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The Hebrew Coin Script 
A Study in the Epigraphy of Ancient Jewish Coins 


L. KADMAN 


INTRODUCTION 


A.most every writer on Jewish numismatics has dealt with the script on the 
ancient Jewish coins, but most have confined themselves to occasional remarks. 
To mention only the most recent works: Reifenberg’ gives to epigraphical 
questions only 15 lines in connection with the dating of the shekels; Narkiss* 
two pages; Romanoff’ a few lines in a note about the date of the coins of ‘Year 
Four’; Mildenberg* makes a number of brief but highly valuable suggestions. 
Even Hill in his standard work® deals with the coin script only in connection 
with the dating of the shekels and the bronze coins of the years Two, Three, 
and Four, although he attributes great significance to the epigraphical evidence. 
Goodenough’ does not mention the coin script at all. The standard works 
on Semitic epigraphy, on the other hand, mention the script of the ancient Jewish 
coins only occasionally.’ The last and most condensed treatise on the ancient 
Hebrew script, that by Diringer,* expressly excluded the coin script. 
Reifenberg, Narkiss, Mildenberg and many other scholars are united in the 
view that the script used on the Jewish coins is an artificial revival of the ancient 
Hebrew alphabet, some centuries after it had fallen into disuse. In Reifenberg’s 





* A. Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Coins. 2nd ed. Jerusalem, 1947, pp. 28-29. 

* M. Narkiss: Coins of Palestine, 1. Jerusalem, 1936, pp. 53-54 (Hebrew). 

* P. Romanoff: Jewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins. Philadelphia, 1944, p. 7. 

* L. Mildenberg: The Ele‘azar Coins of the Bar-Kokhba Rebellion, Historia Judaica, 11, 1949, pp. 77, 
79, 81, 87, 102. 

* G. F. Hill: A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Palestine. London, 1914, 
pp. XCII-XCIV, CII. 

* E.R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 1. New York, 1953, Chapter 
VI (Jewish Coins of Palestine), pp. 268-279. 

* M.Lidzbarski: Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik. Weimar, 1898; G.A.Cooke: A Text-Book 
of North-Semitic Inscriptions. Oxford, 1903; D. Diringer: Le iscrizione antico-ebraiche palestinesi. 
Firenze, 1934; S. Yeivin: The History of the Jewish Script, 1. Jerusalem, 1939 (Hebrew); G.R. 
Driver: Semitic Writing. London, 1948; S. Moscati: L’epigrafia ebraica antica, 1935-1950. Roma, 1951. 
* D. Diringer: Early Hebrew Writing, BA, 13, 1950, p. 91. 
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words: ‘one should therefore speak not of an epigraphic development, but only 
of an imitation of earlier forms.’”® 

Diringer, however, especially in the light of the recently discovered Dead 
Sea Scrolls*® arrives at the conclusion ‘that it is hardly likely that an obsolete 
script would have been chosen for objects such as coins which are in general use 
and that it is highly probable that the early Hebrew writing survived until the 
second century of the Christian era and continued to be used among certain 
sections of the population for some centuries, after the Aramaic language and 
script had become the official means of intercourse.’ 

In view of this diversity of opinion among scholars, it seems evident that a 
discussion of the epigraphical problems of Jewish numismatics might be useful. 

The author has had the good fortune of becoming acquainted with the originals 
of the most important discoveries of the ancient Hebrew script and, through 
the kindness of the late Professor Reifenberg, was also able to examine his 
collection of ancient Hebrew seals and to discuss with him the various epigraphic 
problems connected with ancient Jewish coins and seals. 

He also had the assistance of A. Kindler, who has specialised in the epigraphy 
of Maccabean coins. Together with his friends of the Numismatic Society of 
Israel, the author was able to examine thousands of ancient Jewish coins.** He 
had also the opportunity to study the Jewish coins in the great European 
Museums: the British Museum in London, the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris 
and the collections in Stockholm, Oslo, the Hague, etc. 

This study deals with the early Hebrew script of the autonomous and sover- 
eign Jewish coinage of three periods: (1) the coins of the Maccabean dynasty 
—135-37 B.c.** (2) the coins of the First War against Rome—66-70 A.D. (3) the 
coins of the War of Bar-Kokhba—132-135 A.D. 

The script of the few surviving coins of the Persian period of the fifth and 





* Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 29. 

* Diringer, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), p. 86; cf. also B. Kanael: Notes on the Ancient Hebrew Script in 
the Judaean Scrolls, BIES, 16, 1951, pp. 46-52 (Hebrew). 

" Diringer, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), pp. 85-87, 91; the same view was expressed ninety years ago by 
Davidson: Biblical Criticism, 1. p. 30 et seq. and more recently by S. Krauss: Talmudische Archaologie, 
Ill. Leipzig, 1912, p. 139. 

* In June-July, 1950, alone, for instance, the members of the Numismatic Society of Israel had the 
opportunity to examine thoroughly more than a thousand Maccabean coins and a similar number of 
coins of the Procurators and of the two wars against Rome. 

"It seems now certain that the coinage of the Maccabean rulers began only after the death of 
Antiochus VII in 129 B.c. and the final disintegration of Seleucid rule in Palestine. 
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fourth centuries B.c. inscribed Yehud,"* Hezekiah,” or bega'®* will not be dealt } 
with in this study; nor the letters in Hebrew square script discovered recently 
on the coins of the Alexander Jannaeus hoard from Jaffa."’ 

The main materials used in this study, besides the coins themselves, are the 
epigraphic descriptions of the coins in the British Museum and the standard 
script tables. The British Museum Catalogue’® gives not only the transcription | 
of the legends, but the inscriptions in their original form, i.e. in the ancient 
Hebrew script. But one must bear in mind that certain letters (especially the } 
he, waw and nun on the Maccabean coins) are reproduced in a schematic shape. 

Most of the epigraphic tables are either out of date or not borne out bya | 
careful study of the forms on the coins. Even the most carefully compiled of / 
the alphabet tables, that of Hill, is deficient in three respects: 

(a) Some of the letters are not reproduced accurately, especially the waw of ) 
the shekels and the kaf of the coins of Bar-Kokhba. 

(b) The table records every form of letters appearing on the coins in the 
same way, without distinguishing between the normal form, which is found 
in over 90% of the coins (like the Maccabean he), and distorted shapes and 
meaningless characters appearing only once, scratched on the surface, mainly ) 
on ‘imitations’ or ‘barbarous’ coins. 

(c) The characters are rendered in the table by lines only and not in accord. , 
ance with their actual graphic appearance on the coins. Thus the fundamental 
difference between letters with wedge-shaped ends and those with nail- head © 
ends is not recorded. 


THREE EPIGRAPHIC GROUPS } 


In every epigraphic examination of the ancient Jewish coins three sharply | 
divergent and clearly defined groups stand out: 





* Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 181, No.29, Pl. XIX, No. 29; Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, n.1), No.1, 


Pl. I, Nos. 1, 3; Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n.2), p. 21; E. L. Sukenik: The Oldest Coin of Judaea, } 


JPOS, 14, 1934, pp. 178-182, and ibid., 15, 1935, pp. 341-343. * Reifenberg, op. cit 
(supra, n. 1), No. 2, Pl. 1, No. 2. The coin was found in the excavations of Beth-Zur. 

* Ibid., No. 1a, Pl. I, No. 1a. Only the letters beth, daleth, he, waw, beth and qof are visible on these ‘ 
coins, but note the difference between the shape of the 4e on the coin in the British Museum Catalogue 
and that on the coin given by Reifenberg. According to Sukenik, op. cit. (supra, n. 14), p. 180, the 
inscription of the coin in the British Museum is in Aramaic. 

* Examined by A. Kindler in his description of the hoard, see infra, pp. 178-179. 

* Hill, op. cit. (supra, n.5). Hill’s alphabet table is used by Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), I. 
Mildenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), p.81, remarks that Hill's alphabet table also does not list the 
normal form of the letter zayin. 
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(a) The bronze coins of the Maccabean dynasty from John Hyrcanus II to 
Mattathias Antigonus (135-37 B.c.). 

(b) The silver shekels and bronze coins with the inscriptions:Shnath Shthayim 
(or Shalosh) Heruth Zion (="Year Two [or Three} Freedom of Zion’) and 
Shnath Arba' li-Geulath Zion (=‘Year Four of the Redemption of Zion’), now 
mostly ascribed to the First War with Rome (66-70 a.D.).*° 

(c) The silver and bronze coins unanimously ascribed to the War of Bar- 
Kokhba (132-135 A.D.). 

The sharp epigraphic differences between these three groups may be summed- 
up under five headings: 

(1) the general character of the script; 

(2) its graphic appearance; 

(3) the arrangement of the inscriptions; 

(4) the shape of the letters; 

(5) the development of specific forms of certain letters. 

In examining the different epigraphic groups, two important facts must be 
borne in mind: 

(a) While the coins of the first group (Maccabean coinage) exteiid over 
a period of nearly one hundred years, the second group covers only five and the 
third only three years. 

(b) The first group is separated from the second by a period of 103 years 
(37 B.C.-66 A.D.) and the second from the third by 62 years (70-132 A.D.). 


A. The General Character of the Script 


1. The first group: Maccabean dynasty. The script of the Maccabean coins 
is peculiarly variable. The shape of the letters is irregular and the variety of 
forms employed on these coins is very great. The fact that the Maccabean 
coinage extends over a hundred years does not suffice to explain this lack of 
stability: the same letter appears in various forms not only on different coins 
of the same type, but even on the same coin. One coin of John Hyrcanus I, for 
instance, shows the nn in three different shapes, the waw in three shapes, and 





“ In his paper: The Coins of Year Four of the Redemption of Zion, read to the Numismatic Society 
of Israel in Tel-Aviv in 1948, the author gave the numismatic, epigraphic and historical evidence for 
the attribution of the coins of Year Four to the period of the First War with Rome. This attribution 
was accepted by Reifenberg in his last book: Israel’s History in Coins. London, 1953. 
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the yod in two.” A coin of Judah-Aristobulus has three different shapes of yod 
and three of waw, and another of his coins shows the 4e in three and the way 
in four different shapes.** Nor can the extreme smallness of the letters on the 
Maccabean coins explain this instability. There is almost no difference between 
the sizes of the Hebrew and the Greek inscriptions on the bilingual coins of 
Alexander Jannaeus, but the Greek letters do not share the characteristic ir. 
regularity of the Hebrew letters. 

2. The second group: Coins of the First War against Rome. In marked contra- 
distinction to the Maccabean coins, the script of the shekels and the coins of 
the “Years Two, Three and Four’ (especially the small denomination of the 
latter) seems to have been executed with the greatest precision. The forms of 
the letters show the greatest possible uniformity, so that even a comparison of 
a very large number of specimens of these coins will yield almost no deviation 
and variations. The conformity of the whole style and the harmony between 
the script and the symbols is most striking. 

3. The third group: Coins of Bar-Kokhba. Only 62 years separate the coins 
of the First War from those of Bar-Kokhba. The die-engravers of the latter 
no doubt had the coins of the former before them and used them as models, 
without slavishly copying them.** The epigraphical resemblance between the two 
groups is remarkable. But there are also differences. In the war of Bar-Kokhba 
the Jewish coinage reaches its peak. In richness of symbols and level of artistic 
and technical execution, these coins surpass the earlier series. Epigraphically, 
however, they do not show the same precision and uniformity in the selection 
of the letters. There are many more variations and deviations and even wide 
divergences in the form of the letters and far less harmony between the symbols 
and the script than in the coins of the First War. 


B. The Graphic Appearance of the Script 


1. The first group: Maccabean coins. One of the most characteristic features 
of the ancient Hebrew and Phoenician script is the tendency to give the letters 
wedge-shaped ends. This principle remains the same regardless of the different 
kinds of script—whether carved in stone, cut on seals, minted on coins, or— 





* See A. Kindler’s epigraphic table of the Hasmonaean Coinage, reproduced on PI. 14. ) Ibid. 
* A. Kindler: The Coinage of Bar-Kochba, Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin. London, February 
1953, p. 59. 
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to a great extent—even written on potsherds. The Hebrew letters on the Mac- 
cabean coins from John Hyrcanus I to John Hyrcanus II (135-40 B.c.) also 
have wedge-shaped endings, while the Greek letters on the bilingual coins of 
Alexander Jannaeus without exception have nail-head endings. The Hebrew 
square letters on the small coins of the Alexander Jannaeus hoard from Jaffa, 
described by Kindler, seem to have nail-head endings, too. Only on the coins of 
the last ruler of the Maccabean dynasty, Mattathias Antigonus (40-37 B.c.) do 
we witness a change in the graphic appearance of the script: while the bulk of 
his coins continue to bear letters with wedge-shaped endings, there is a number 
of coins whose letters end in dots or nail-heads. 

2. The second group: Coins of the First War against Rome. The letters on the 
shekels and the bronze coins of the Years Two, Three and Four invariably have 
nail-head or pearl shaped endings.”* 

3. The third group: Coins of Bar-Kokhba. The graphic appearance of the 
coins of Bar-Kokhba is very similar to those of the First War. Here, too, the 
relief is mostly high and sharp, and the letters mostly have nail-head endings. 
But sometimes letters appear with square-shaped ends similar to the script of 
the Roman coins.** Letters with wedge-shaped endings are very rare. 


C. The Arrangement of the Inscriptions on the Coins 


1. The first group: the Maccabean coins. The bulk of the Maccabean coins 
from John Hyrcanus I to John Hyrcanus II have the inscriptions arranged in 
four or five lines. The arrangement of the script is characterized by complete 
indifference to symmetry. The individual words are ruthlessly cut through and 
distributed on the various lines. 

The other types of Maccabean coins show the same indifference to symmetry: 
on the flower-palm-branch type of John Hyrcanus I the four vertical lines of 
the inscription are arranged on the two sides of the symbol regardless of the 
number of letters in each line (6, 8, 7 and 5 letters in one line). The bilingual 
anchor-flower coins of Alexander Jannaeus have on the side of the flower the 
six letters of the name Yehonathan and on the other the four letters of the title: 





* It sometimes seems that the vertical stroke of the /amed on ihe shekels begins with a little diagonal 
stroke instead of a pearl. This is the shape of the letter as shown on Hill’s epigraphic table (op. cit., 
supra, n.5), but a careful examination proves that this occurs only where the pearl-shaped upper end 
of the Jamed enters into the border of dots like the upper end of the waw on the same coins. 

* Eg. Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), Pl. XX XIII, No. 6. 
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ha-melekh. On the anchor-star type of the same king the ten letters are distribut. | 3, The t 
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) with those 
two rays and the remaining four in two groups of two letters each. But tendency tc 
the indifference to symmetry and ornamental effect reaches its peak with the ses the accu 


coins of the last of the Maccabean rulers, Mattathias Antigonus. The dispropor- The tetr 
tion between the size of the letters, the length of the legends and the space on ? gow on t 
the coins is here carried to such an extent that the inscription reads in two and ) gistributed 


sometimes even three different directions. \ legend on 
2. The second group: Coins of the First War against Rome. The arrangement | metrically: 
of the inscription on the shekels and bronze coins of the Years Two, Three and yas not sv 


Four is marked by a tendency to strict symmetry and strong ornamental effec.) 414 of th 
On the coins of Year Four this tendency is most obvious in the small denomina- 


} 
The Jer 
tions. On all these coins the inscription is arranged in such a way that exactly } and rever: 
the same number of letters appears on each side of the symbol. resort to : 


On the coins of the Year Two the mem is placed exactly over the opening gp HR 
of the amphora, whilst three letters appear symmetrically on each side. Likewise , 


unsymmet 
on the coins of Year Three, the shin is placed with the greatest accuracy over part of th 
the top of the lid and again three letters are arranged on each side. The mem) the dey 
and the shin almost become part of the symbol. On the reverse of these coins, 14. he |; 
the legend Heruth Zion is distributed on the two sides of the vine leaf so that) 10. But 
four letters appear on each side.” | asdinns 1 


In exact conformity with these coins there appears on the smaller bronze 
coins of Year Four the letter a/ef over or near the top of the /u/av and on both | 
sides (in symmetrical groups of three letters) the remaining letters of the legend ) While 
Shnath Arba’, whereas on the reverse the letter shaw is placed over the chalice _ out all th 
and the remaining letters in two groups of four on each side (/i-Geulath Zion). \ the three 
The same symmetry is found on the shekels, where the eight letters of the | (1) T 
legend Shegel Yisrael are arranged in two groups of four letters each on both | has a cu 
sides of the chalice and of the date. On the other side, the mem is placed over ) character 
the top of the three pomegranates, with six letters on each side (Yerushalayim » form on 
ha-Qedosha). The same arrangement appears on the half-shekels.”° , (2)T 
accent ci 





* On the coins of Year Two which have the legend Heruth Zion written without the waw, the inscrip \ the coins 
tion together with the stem and the tendril of the vine branch almost forms an ornamental wreath. i (3) ¥ 
* On the largest denomination of Year Four, the symmetry is achieved in another way: on the left), — * * 
side of the symbol (ethrog between two /ulavim) we have the four letters of the word arba' with th: 


* Hill, op. 
three letters of shnath above and of hesi below the symbol. Genel the 
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3. The third group: Coins of Bar-Kokhba. The coins of Bar-Kokhba share 
with those of the First War not only the graphic resemblance, but also the 
tendency to symmetry in the arrangement of the legend. But here too one mis- 
ses the accuracy and exactness which distinguish the coin series of the First War. 

The tetradrachms of the First Year of the Bar-Kokhba War, for instance, 
show on the obverse the six letters of the legend Yerushalem symmetrically 
distributed: two letters above the Temple and two each on either side. But the 
legend on the reverse: Shnath Abath li-Geulath Yisrael is arranged unsym- 
metrically: five letters on the right and eight on the left side. But since there 
was not sufficient space for the last two letters, they were placed in the inner 
field of the coin, on both sides of the /ulav. 

The Jerusalem tetradrachm of the second year has the legends both of obverse 
and reverse arranged symmetrically. But to achieve this, the die-cutter had to 
resort to a double abbreviation of the legend on the reverse; this reads now 
SHBLHR Yisrael. On the Shim‘on tetradrachms the name Shim'‘on is arranged 
unsymmetrically on both sides of the Temple, perhaps in order to avoid showing 
part of the name of a human being above the Temple. 

The denarii of Shim‘on, too, show a symmetrical arrangement of the legends 
like the large bronze coins with the inscription Yerushalem distributed on two 


'» lines, But there is a great number of types, especially among the small and 


medium bronze coins, which bear inscriptions unsymmetrically arranged. 


D. The Shape of the Letters (Fig. 1) 

While the basic forms of the early Hebrew alphabet remain constant through- 
out all the periods of ancient Jewish coinage, a more detailed comparison of 
the three groups reveals considerable contrasts in the shape of the letters: 

(1) The beth on Maccabean coins is more rounded and, in many instances, 
has a curved tail instead of the normal base. Only seldom does it show the 
characteristic slanting of the edges on the coins of Year Four and the rectangular 
form on the other coins of the two wars. 

(2) The gimmei on the Maccabean coins usually resembles the shape of an 
accent circonflexe, whereas on the shekels, the bronze coins of Year Four and 
the coins of Bar-Kokhba it almost always*’ resembles an upright rectangle. 

(3) The beth on the Maccabean coins has double the height of its width.” 





* Hill, op. cit. (supra, n.5), p.184, No. 1-2, seems to render this shape inaccurately. ™ With the excep- 
tion of the half-denomination of the coins of Antigonus Mattathias: ibid., p. 217, Nos. 38, 39, 42, 43. 
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Fig. 1. Epigraphical table A. 


The middle stroke is sometimes vertical. On the shekels and the bronze coins 
of Year Four it has always double the width of its height and the middle stroke 
is, without exception, horizontal. On the coins of Bar-Kokhba both forms of 
the beth appear, but mostly the ‘standing’ shape. 

(4) The /amed on the Maccabean coins is never recumbent” as it appears 
on the coins of Year Three and Year Four. 





* Hill calls this recumbent /amed ‘merely a peculiarity of the engraver’ (ibid., p. CII). But unless we 
want to make the absurd assumption that engravers separated by some 200 years had the same 
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(5) Like the bei, the mem and nun too on the Maccabean coins have a 
straight or curved downstroke, while on the coins of the two wars this stroke 
always breaks into diagonals or right angles. 

(6) Sade appears only on the coins of the First War: on the shekels and the 
bronze coins of Years Two and Three it has always a horizontal position with 
two and three ‘zig-zags’, while on the coins of Year Four it is shown in the same 
shape, but mostly in a more diagonal position. 

(7) Shin on the shekels and the bronze coins of Years Two and Three always 
has sharp edges, whilst on the coins of Year Four and on the coins of Bar- 
Kokhba it appears both with sharp edges and in a rounded form. 


E. Development of Specific Forms of Letters 


Much more striking than the differences listed above, which do not imply 
changes in the basic form of the ancient Hebrew alphabet, is the fact that each 
period of Jewish coinage has developed specific forms of some letters. 

1. The first group: Maccabean coins. In all early Hebrew inscriptions the 
he appears in the same basic form: three horizontal strokes connected by one 
vertical stroke. Sometimes the upper horizontal stroke goes beyond the vertical, 
usually the vertical stroke exceeds the horizontal ones, yet the basic form of the 
letter never changes.*® On all Jewish coins from Mattathias Antigonus to the 
end of the Bar-Kokhba War the he appears exclusively in the classic form 
(Fig. 2, No. 11). 

The earlier Maccabean coins, however, from John Hyrcanus I to John 
Hyrcanus II (135-40 B.c.), develop a different form of the he, without known 
antecedents (Fig. 2, No. 10). 

On 165 earlier Maccabean coins in the British Museum the he appears 428 
times in this specific form (i.e. in 95%), and only 25 times (i.e. in 5%) in the 
classic form. In the Epigraphic Table of Maccabean coins presented to the 
Third Numismatic Convention in Israel (Jerusalem, May 1953) by A. Kindler, 
the he appears 77 times (91%) in the specific form and 7 times (9%) in the 





peculiarity, we are driven to the conclusion that the coins of Year Four belong to the year following 
Year Three with the legend ‘Freedom of Zion’. 

” Very occasionally there are four horizontal strokes instead of three. 

* On the seal of Rabiyahu ben Higlaniyah published by A. Reifenberg: Ancient Hebrew Seals. 
London, 1950, p. 38, No. 21, there appears one he in a shape similar to the Maccabean he. But since 
the same seal has the 4e twice in the classic form, we must consider this similarity accidental. See also 
Moscati, op. cit. (supra, n. 7), p. 65, No. 43. 
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classic form, nearly the same proportion as on the specimens in the British 
Museum. 


10 a 12 13 


x 
a 
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Fig. 2. Specific forms of letters. 


2. Second group: Coins of the First War. (a) The alef appears in early 
Hebrew inscriptions in two basic shapes: Fig. 2, No. 13 (Stele of Mesha, ostraca 
from Samaria, seals) and Fig. 2, No. 12 (Siloam inscription, other seals). 

On the Maccabean coins the alef occurs only in the word ‘rosh’ (hever 
ha-Y ehudim ) and there are very few specimens of coins which show this letter 
at all clearly. On these coins it seems to have the shape as No. 13 above. On the 
coins of Mattathias Antigonus, on the shekels and on the coins of Bar-Kokhba, 
the alef is as No. 12, i.e. it differs from the usual in that the zpper horizontal 
stroke goes beyond the vertical one and not the /ower one. Only the coins of 
Year Four develop an entirely different and specific form of the alef (Fig. 2, 
No. 1). This shape of the a/ef has no precedent in any earlier Hebrew or 
Phoenician inscription.” 

On the other hand, this form of the a/ef has a very great resemblance to 
the form of the a/ef in the word E/ in early Hebrew script on certain fragments 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls,** in the Leviticus Fragments of the same Scrolls, and 
in the earlier Samaritan scripts. 

(b) Another letter which appears on the shekels and the bronze coins of the 
Years Two, Three and Four in a specific form is the waw. According to 





™ In the volume Phoenicia of the British Museum Catalogue, London, 1910, p. CXLXI, Hill mentions 
a certain similarity between a letter which appears on some coins of Aradus and Marathus at the end 
of the second century B.c. and the alef of the coins of Year Four. However, it is by no means certain 
whether this letter really represents an alef and furthermore its shape differs widely from the alef 
of the coins of Year Four. * E. L. Sukenik: Megilloth Genuzoth, Il. Jerusalem, 1950, 
Pl. VII (Hebrew) ; Kanael, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), p. 49, Pl.1; Diringer, op. cit. (supra, n. 8); id.: 
The Early Hebrew Book-Hand, PEQ, 1950-51, pp. 16-24. 
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titish | Cook and Hill,** waw is the most variable letter in the Hebrew alphabet. 
This statement is certainly borne out by the study of the numerous shapes of 
9 this letter on Maccabean coins. According to Kindler, the waw appears on 
ae these coins in no less than 60 different and sometimes widely divergent shapes. 
a In earlier Hebrew inscriptions, however, the waw has only two basic shapes: 
(a) a crescent-shaped hook (head) on the top of a vertical stroke (foot; 
Fig. 2, Nos. 14-15—-Phoenician and Canaanite inscriptions, Stele of Mesha, etc.), 
and (b) two obliques connected by a diagonal stroke (head) on the top of a ver- 
_ tical stroke (foot; Fig. 2, No. 16). This seems to represent the classical form of 
the waw in early Hebrew inscriptions. (Siloam inscription, Samaria ostraca, 

Lachish Letters, ostracon No. 2 from Tell Qasile, ancient Hebrew seals.**) 

All these forms of the waw and all those on the Maccabean coins have one 
carly common feature: the foot of the letter (the vertical down-stroke) has always 
'raca | twice to three times the length of the head. This proportion changes entirely 

in the waw on the shekels and the coins of Years Two, Three and Four. Here 
ever the head has exactly the same length as the foot of the letter, and sometimes 
etter it is somewhat longer than the foot. There are two basic shapes of the waw on 
ithe these coins. On the bronze coins of Year Four the head consists of two parallel 
hba, | horizontal strokes of equal length connected by a diagonal stroke from left 
tal | above to right below and placed rectangularly on the top of the foot (Fig. 2, 
Ss Of No, 2). On the shekels and the bronze coins of Years Two and Three, the angle 
8-2, between head and foot of the letter is not perpendicular, but obtuse, the two 
Y of strokes of the head are not of equal length and the stroke connecting them does 
not go from one end to the other (Fig. 2, No. 3). But by comparison with the dif- 
ferent shapes of the waw on the Maccabean coins it becomes evident that the basic 
ents character of the two forms of the waw on the shekels and bronze coins of Year 
and Four is the same.” 
| 3. Third group: Coins of Bar-Kokhba. (a) The Bar-Kokhba waw: The 
the common feature of the waw in all earlier Hebrew inscriptions, from the earliest 
3 f0 * ones to the coins of the First War, is the fact that the letter is composed of a 


fe.) 
> 
o 








tions * A.S. Cook, PEFQSt, 1909, p. 297. * Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. XCIII. 


> end ” Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 31); Diringer, op. cit. (supra, n.7). 

rtain ” A careful study of a great number of specimens of shekels and bronze coins of Years Two and 
 alef Three shows that the reproduction of the waw on the epigraphic tables of the British Museum 
1950, ; Catalogue is by no means exact and that the basic form of the waw on all these coins is that given on 
- id.: the table to the half-shekel. This misrepresentation is due to the fact that the upper stroke of the head 


of the waw on the shekels mostly reaches the border of dots and blends with it. 
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foot and a head, with the head, naturally, on top of the foot. The coins of Ba. | 
Kokhba develop an entirely different form of the waw: a down stroke whic 
divides into three strokes** (Fig. 2, No. 4). 

The British Museum has 226 coins of Bar-Kokhba, which comprise by far | 
the biggest collection of these coins. On these coins the letter waw appears 49 
times; 380 times (in 90%) the waw has the specific form described above; 3 
times (in ca. 10%) the shape of the waw is as shown in Fig. 2, No. 5. 

The second form of the waw occurs only in the word Shim'on and always 
together with a strange shape of the nun at the end of this name (Fig. 2, No. 6). | 
The regular form of the wn is as in Fig. 2, No. 7. It should also be noted that 
many of the denarii which have on the obverse the waw in the second form, 
show on the reverse the first shape.*® 

The specific Bar-Kokhba waw appears mostly with the three strokes down. 
wards (362 times); when only the name Yerushalem appears on the obverse, ) 
this waw has a horizontal direction (8 times with the three strokes to the left). 
When the name Shim‘on appears together with the title Nassi Yisrael, the three 
strokes are opened upwards (10 times).*° Both forms of the waw on the coins 
of Bar-Kokhba are peculiar to these coins only. 

(b) Other particular letters: Other peculiarities of the coins of Bar-Kokhb: 
are found on the coins which bear the inscription: Ele‘azar ha-Kohen. On thes ) 
coins the letter kaf appears in a specific form (Fig. 2, No. 8). The zayin on these 
coins, given as a parallelogram with a little stroke slanting from the right corner 
(Fig. 2, No.9), is not peculiar to them, but is already known from seals from the 
period of the Judaean monarchy.*’ 

The table (pp. 164-165) sums up the epigraphic features of the three periods } 
of sovereign Jewish coinage together with the other numismatic characteristics 
of each group. From this survey it becomes evident that the epigraphic peculiati- 
ties of each period—the general character of the script, the graphic appearance, 
the arrangement of the inscription on the coins and the specific shape of certain 





* A waw in the shape described on the epigraphic table of Kanael, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), PI. I, never 
occurs on coins of Bar-Kokhba. Its inclusion is apparently due to an error. 

* Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), denarii Nos. 28-35, 55-59. 

“ Four times on these coins the diagonal stroke of the waw goes beyond the main stroke, but this 
seems to be only a variation. 

“ For instance: the seal of Yaazanyahu ‘eved ha-melekh, Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, n.31), p. 364 
No. 18, the seal of Ashna ‘eved Abaz, C. C. Torrey: A Hebrew Seal from the Reign of Ahaz, BASOR, , 
79, 1940, p. 27 f. and the Lachish Letters IV and VI. 
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letters—are connected with other numismatic distinctions: the legends, symbols 
(neutral on the Maccabean coins, strongly Jewish symbolism on the coins of 
the two wars), dates (never on the Maccabean coins, always on the coins of 
the First War, mixed dating on the coinage of Bar-Kokhba), denominations 
(on the coinage of the First War only), etc. The basic difference between the 
three periods on the one hand, and the organic coherence of the coinage of 
each group on the other, becomes thus very clear, so that the attribution of the 
various groups of coins to each period can no longer be in doubt. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COIN SCRIPT 


Our study has shown great differences between the epigraphic appearance of 
the three groups of sovereign Jewish coinage. We have seen how each group 
develops some specific forms of certain letters which are without precedent and 
without continuation. 

But much more essential differences become evident when we compare the 
coin script as a whole with the ancient Hebrew inscriptions from the time of 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

Three basic features characterize the early Hebrew script of the former 
periods: 

(1) The script looks as if written between four lines: the main body of the 
letters remains between the two middle lines, while the rising stroke of the 
lamed reaches the topmost line, and the tails of the beth, mem, nun, kaf 
descend to the lowest one. 

(2) The letters are marked by a tendency to bend their main shaft in two 
opposite directions: the kaf, mem, nun‘ to the left, and the alef, he, waw, 
heth, gof, resh to the right. 

(3) The letters always have wedge-shaped endings. 

It is clear that there are certain differences between the various kinds of script 
—incised or carved in stone, or written with quill or reed pen in ink; between 
monumental, cursive or book-hand script.** But the basic principles remain 





“ To be more accurate: the down-stroke of the kaf, mem and nun. 

* ‘Incised, carved on stone, or engraved in metal, the letters tend to consist of independent strokes 
with as few curves as possible; when writing with a quill in ink, the scribe has much more liberty to 
curve the shafts of the letters.’ (Diringer). Sometimes we find here a tendency to have the down-stroke 
lengthened beyond the lowest line or to thicken the main vertical stem of the alef, be, gimmel, beth, 
resh, thaw and other letters (for instance on the ostraca and Lachish Letters). 
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always the same.** In the development of the coin script we see how these basic 
features gradually change and disappear. 

(1) While the earlier Maccabean coinage maintains the wedge-shaped endings 
of the letters, the main shafts of the above-mentioned letters, which were bent 
in two opposite directions, become more and more parallel. On the Epigraphic 
Table of the Maccabean coins of A. Kindler, these parallels slope to the right 
in the script called by him ‘classic’, in the ‘block’ script they are upright, and 
in the ‘cursive’ script they slope to the left. At the same time, the characteristic 
‘writing beween four lines’ becomes more and more irregular.*° 

(2) Beginning with some of the coins of Mattathias Antigonus, the wedge. 
shaped endings of the letters are replaced by nail-headed ones. The letters on 
the coinage of the two wars have exclusively nail-headed and pearl-shaped 
ends.** 

(3) On the coins of the two wars the last trace of the system of ‘writing 
between four lines’ disappears. The letters appear as if written between two 
lines only. All letters have almost the same height. The oblique direction of 
the main shafts becomes upright. The exterior form of the script now tends 
to resemble rather the Hebrew square script than the classical early Hebrew 
script from the time of the Monarchy. 


REVIVAL OR DEVELOPMENT ? 


The result of our study contradicts the assumption of most numismatic scholars 
that the script used on Jewish coins is an artificial revival of the ancient Hebrew 
alphabet some centuries after it had fallen into disuse. Our epigraphical con- 
clusions can be supported by additional arguments: 

1. Nothing in the inscriptions on these coins gives reason to suppose that 
the die-engravers were not fully aware of the meaning of the ancient script used. 
On hundreds of coins of the series of the First War scarcely a single error can 





“ See Plate 15, No. 1-5. “ See Plate 15, No. 1. 

“ See Plate 15, No. 2-5. The appearance of pearl-shaped endings on the Jewish coins of these periods 
is most striking when we consider that the Phoenician inscription on the coins of the Phoenician cities 
continue without exception to have wedge-shaped endings even in their last appearance, on the Tyrian 
coins of Gordianus II from the Gush-Halav hoard described by Dr. Hamburger below. Some of the 
coins of Mazaeus from Tarsus (361-333 B.c.), inscribed in Aramaic, show letters with nail-head 
endings; cf. G. F. Hill: A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Lycaonia, Isauvia and 
Cilicia. London, 1900, pp. 55-63, but since this occurs only on very few coins of these extended series, 
we must consider this shape as merely accidental. 
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be discovered. Apart from the ‘imitations’ and ‘barbarous’ coins, the Maccabean 
coins too, like those of Bar-Kokhba, show omissions and errors only in the 
proportion usual on ancient coinage. It is true that there are whole inscriptions 
written backwards, especially on the Ele‘azar coins of Bar-Kokhba.** But as 
Mildenberg** explains, this does not mean that the die-sinker was unfamiliar 
with the ancient Hebrew script, but only that he was inexperienced in his trade 
and engraved the lettering in the positive instead of in the negative. Certain 
omissions and transportation of letters on the coins of Bar-Kokhba, especially 
in the names Shim'‘on and Ele‘azar must be understood—according to Milden- 


’ berg—not as errors, but as symbolic abbreviations, like the famous Shem'‘a 


instead of Shim'on,*® abbreviations of a quite unmistakable nature for the 
contemporaries of Bar-Kokhba.”° 

2. The legends on the coins of the two wars: ‘Freedom of Zion’, ‘For the 
Redemption of Zion’, ‘Jerusalem’, ‘Jerusalem the Holy’, “To the Freedom of 
Jerusalem’, ‘For the Redemption of Israel’, were national and religious proc- 
lamations. Their purpose was to inspire and inflame the whole people for the 
war of liberation. It is quite unreasonable to assume that the leaders of the 
war issued proclamations on their coins in letters which the people could not 
read and understand. 

3. The Talmudic sources mention as late as the second century of the Chris- 
tian era the existence of Biblical Scriptures written in ancient Hebrew script. 
It must be presumed, therefore, that there were people in that period who knew 
how to read the script. The certain conclusion drawn from this fact is the con- 
tinuation of the ancient script at least among some sections of the population.” 

4. This testimony of the Talmudic sources has recently been confirmed by 
the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and especially the Leviticus Fragment, 
written in ancient Hebrew script. 


“ There is also one single ‘retrograde’ inscription on a coin of Year Four. Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, 
n.1), p. 40, No. 6a, Pl. I, No. 6a, and also one ‘retrograde’ coin of Year Two in the collection of the 
late D. Nudelmann, Tel-Aviv. * Mildenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), p. 82. 
* Examples of symbolic transformation of letters are the vertical waw on the Yerushalem bronze coins, 
the reversed waw in the inscription Shim'on Nassi Yisrael, etc. 


* ® Mildenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), p. 85. 


" Krauss, op. cit. (supra,n.11); L.Blau: Zur Einleitung in die heilige Schrift. Budapest, 1894, p. 68 ff. 
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CONCLUSION 5 eer 

4, Inseripti 

Our study of the epigraphy of the ancient Jewish coins leads us to the following con (1) Ostr 
clusions: (2) Siloa 
) (3) Oster 

1. The theory that the script used on the ancient Jewish coins represented only an artificial (¢) a 
revival of the ancient Hebrew alphabet and that the letters were merely imitations ¢ pF e 
earlier forms which had been out of use for centuries, can no longer be maintained. show very ¢ 
(1) the s 


2. The coin script must be seen as a direct offshoot of the early Hebrew alphabet, though y (2) thet 
with its own distinct development®? which lasted through the whole 270 years of its uz (3) the 


in the three periods of sovereign Jewish coinage. b, Ilustral 


3. During this development, considerable transformation of some important features - oes 
of the early Hebrew script took place in the coin script—without changing the basic form gadol we 
of this alphabet: } COINS OF 


(a) the form of many letters changes gradually; (2) Silve 
(b) each of the three periods of Jewish coinage develops specific and characteristic —_!ascription: 


forms of certain letters; (3) a 
h iting ‘betw f Saas? in —— f — Inscription: 
(c) the writing ‘between four lines’ is replaced by a system of writing ween two. (4) Bro 


lines only, which results in an equal size for almost all letters; lascription: 
(d) the bending of the main shafts of many letters towards two opposite oblique coins oF B 
directions is gradually replaced by an upright parallel direction of the letters; y  @) Ins 


(€) in the coinage of the two wars, the wedge-shaped ending of the letters is replaced ‘ be post 

. e indi 
by nail-headed and pearl-shaped ends. enti 
Greek A of 


4. The development of the coin script is governed by the underlying tendency to bring, great stabil 
the shape of the script into harmony with the symbols and the general character of the 4 have f 


coins. > the waw ( 
the coin of 
consequent 
5. As a result of this development, the exterior appearance of the coin script gradually appears tw 
becomes more similar to the contemporary Hebrew square script. the letters 
‘upright’ p 


6. The specific features of the coin script in each of the three periods of Jewish coinage | 
would alone enable us to assign each coin to its particular period. 


“ Diringer, op. cit. (supra, a. 8). 
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Captions for Plate 15: 


4. Inscriptions from the Time of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah 


Con 


ficial 
aS of 


Ough 
S Use 


tures 
Orms 


ristic 


nage | 


(1) Ostracon from Samaria (early eighth century B.C.) 

(2) Siloam inscription (ca. 700 B.C.) 

(3) Ostracon from Tell Qasile 

(4) Seal of Yaazanyahu ‘eved ha-melekh (ca. 600 B.c.). Enlarged 

(5) Seal of Hoshayahu ben Shalemyahu (sixth century B.c.). Enlarged 

All five examples of the early Hebrew writing from the period of the kingdoms (8-6th century B.c.) 
show very clearly the characteristic features of the ‘classic’ script: 

(1) the system of writing ‘between four lines’ 

(2) the tendency to bend the main shafts of the letters in two opposite directions 

(3) the wedge-shaped endings of the letters 


b. Illustrations of the Coin Script 


MACCABEAN COINAGE 

(1) Bronze coin of John Hyrcanus I (135-104 B.c.). Enlarged Inscription: —Yehohanan ha-Kohen 
ha-gadol we-Hever ha-Y ehudim 

COINS OF THE FIRST WAR AGAINST ROME (66-70 A.D.) 

(2) Silver shekel of Year Three—Enlarged 
Inscription: Yerushalayim ha-Qedoshah 

(3) Bronze coin of Year Two—Enlarged 
Inscription: Shnath Shthayim 

(4) Bronze coin of Year Four—Enlarged 
Inscription: /i-Geulath Zion 
COINS OF BAR-KOKHBA (132-135 A.D.) 

(5) Inscription: Yerushalem—Original size 

On the Maccabean coins (No. 1) the unstable character of the script is clearly visible, as well as 
the indifference to the symmetrical arrangement of the inscription and the wedge-shaped endings of 
the letters. The Maccabean he (Fig.2, No. 10) appears six times on the coin. Note that the endings of the 
Greek a on the top of the coin are not wedge-shaped. The coins of the First War (Nos. 2-4) show 
great stability in the form of the letters, remarkable symmetry in the arrangement of the inscription, 
and have pearl-shaped endings to the letters. On the ‘shekel’ (No.2) appears the specific form of 
the waw (Fig. 2, No. 3); on the coin of the Year Four (No.4) appears the alef of Fig. 2, No. 1. On 
the coin of Bar-Kokhba (No.5) one sees the nail-headed endings of the letters and the (not always 
consequent) tendency to a symmetrical arrangement of the script. The Bar-Kokhba waw (Fig.2, No.4) 
appears twice on the coin. On both the coins of the First War and of the Bar-Kokhba War the size of 
the letters is almost equal. The script looks as if written ‘between two lines’, and the letters have an 
‘upright’ parallel orientation. 
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The Jaffa Hoard of Alexander Jannaeus* | > 
por nae 
213 - 215 
A. KINDLER 116-217 
f 218-221 
| 222-225 
Dvurunc the excavations conducted at Jaffa by the late P. L. O. Guy, on behalf 
of the Department of Antiquities, a hoard of coins of King Alexander Jannaeus 46. 340 
was found in September 1949. The hoard consists of 851 coins and some frag. } 341 
ments which may be parts of some four to six coins more. 342 - 441 
All the coins, except No. 851, belong to one type, i.e. the ‘Star-Anchor’-type, —— 
‘ : ae . ‘ yr 5UL - 525 
described by Hill as ‘imitations’ or ‘wretched coins’.’ — “ 
| 573 
INVENTORY OF THE HOARD ) 574 
-\ 575 - 586 
No. - Description of Coins - + ae $87 - 589 
. , : - 590 - 591 
(a) The large denomination. Al; 11-12 mm.; average I 992-600 
weight 0.9 gr. 601 - 630 
° ° . -O 
1-5 Obverse: Star encircled by border of dots; surrounded by imita- pape 
tion of Hebrew legend. ) ; 951 
Reverse: Anchor within a broad circle. Legend around, beginning 
from left below: BAZIAEQ= AAEZ[ANAPOY. 5) 
(b) The medium denomination. AE; 9-11 mm.; average o 
— 0.54 8 \ 
6-101 Similar to Nos. 1-5. 96 | 
102-106 Similar to Nos. 1-5, but legend a rays a the star. 5 ) 
107-186 Similar to Nos. 1-5, but dots between rays instead of around hen. 80 | 
187-197 Struck only on obverse with ‘Star’ emblem ll | 
198-202 Struck only on reverse with ‘Anchor’ emblem 5 deeeaiabe 
203-208 Struck on both obverse and reverse with ‘Star’ dies. 6 | 
209-212  Indefinable type on obverse instead of ‘Star’. 4 4 
According 
* I wish to thank Mr. S. Yeivin, Director of Antiquities of Israel, and Dr. I. Ben-Dor, his Deputy is almost 
for permission to record this hoard and to publish it and also Dr. Bichler, formerly chemist to th “— 
Department of Antiquities of Israel, who cleaned the coins. I furthermore wish to thank all those, wh ' This ‘St 
were kind enough to assist me in this investigation and especially Mr. L. Mildenberg for his valuabk \ Jannaeus 
suggestions. . hei 
* G.F. Hill: A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Palestine. London, 1914, pp. x0 " to thet 
210-211, Nos. 1-18. ( infra, p. 1 
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No Description of Coins pane te 
213 - 215 Indetinable type on reverse instead of ‘Anchor’. 3 
216-217  Indefinable types on both obverse and reverse 2 
218-221  Indefinable type struck on one side . 4 
222-225 — Planchets. ce _e" ae ee 4 
(c) The small denomination. AL; 6-9 mim.; average 
weight 0.24 gr. 
226-340 Similar to Nos. 1-5. eG ete eh ee eS oe 
341 Similar to Nos. 1-5, but legend between says of the star. 
342-441 Similar to Nos. 1-5, but dots between rays instead of around them. 100 
{47-500 Struck only on obverse with ‘Star’ emblem . 59 
UlL-525 Struck only on reverse with ‘Anchor’ emblem . 25 
526-572 Struck on both obverse and reverse with ‘Star’ dies . 47 
573 Struck on both obverse and reverse with ‘Anchor’ dies 1 
574 Indefinable type on obverse instead of ‘Star’. l 
575-586  Indefinable type on reverse instead of ‘Anchor’. 12 
587-589  Indefinable types on both obverse and reverse. 3 
590-591 Indefinable type struck only on one side. 2 
§92-600 Anchor represented without broad circle. 9 
601-630 With casted centre-point on one side only. 30 
631-850  Planchets. 220 
851 AE; 12 mm., 1 gr. 
Obverse: Legend within a laurel-wreath tied at bottom: 
We 
Tait ~ 
afi * 
Reverse: Double cornuacopiae, filleted, with poppy head between 
the horns. Border of dots. 1 
Some fragments of coins. 
Total 851 


A. THE TYPE 


According to this inventory the type of the coins of the Jaffa hoard of Jannaeus 
is almost uniform. 


This ‘Star-Anchor’-type is the least certain of all the types struck by Alexander 


, Jannacus and there exist doubts as to who actually struck them and consequently 


4 to their time of issue. These considerations require further discussion (see 


infra, p. 183 f.). 
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The first problem is whether a star or a wheel is represented. Opinions o 
this point are divided. The following are in favour of the ‘wheel’-theory: & 
Saulcy, Lambert, Poole-Smith, Macdonald and lately also Kirschner and Kanael' 
Hill’s opinion is not clear.* Reifenberg and Goodenough interpret it as a sun. 
wheel,* thus inclining to the opinion of those who see in it a representation of 
the sun, i.e. Madden, Head, Rogers and Raffaeli.° The other scholars—Lev, 
Narkiss, Romanoff and some authors quoted by Madden*—see a star in the ) 
representation discussed here, an opinion shared by the present writer. 

The problem has to be approached from a different angle. Alexander Jannaeus ) 
struck two similar types of coins," both having on the obverse a star with 
Hebrew legend and on the reverse an anchor with a Greek legend. On one type | 
the star is encircled by a thick circle and thus appears wheel-like, while on the| 
other the anchor is encircled by that same thick circle. Wherever the symbd| 
has been left without a frame it appears more realistic. In the case of the star 
the circle around it has caused many scholars to see in it a wheel with spokes. 

The second, not less important proof that we have here a star, is the fact, 











* F. de Saulcy: Recherches sur la numismatique judaique. Paris, 1854, p. 89; C. Lambert: A Hoard o 
Jewish Bronze Coins from Ophel, PEFQSt, 1927, pp. 184-188; Poole-Smith: Dictionary of the Bible) 
s. v. Money; G. Macdonald: Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, II. Glasgow 
1905, p. 287; B. Kirschner: Two Remarks on Palestinian Coins, BIES, 16, 1952, pp. 56-58 (Hebrew) 
(he sees in the ‘wheel’ a part of a war-chariot, thus emphasizing the conquests of King Alexande 
Jannaeus on land); B. Kanael: Remarks on the Arrangement of the Coins of Jannaeus, Jerusalem, 4} 
1952, pp. 34-35 (Hebrew). | 
* Hill, op. cit. (supra, n.1), p.xcv, writes in favour of the wheel theory: ‘...as it is doubtfu 
whether the representation of heavenly bodies would have been permitted’, but continues: ‘A star, ') 
is true, Occurs as an adjunct on tetradrachms of the second revolt’. This of course is an importa 
argument against those denying—for religious reasons—the possibility of a star being represented | 
* A. Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Coins. Jerusalem, 1940, p.7 and p. 29, Nos.14 and 15; ER\ 
Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 1. New York, 1953, pp. 272-273. 
* F. W. Madden: Coins of the Jews. London, 1881, p. 90, n. 1, pp. 92, 93, 96-99; B. V. Head: Histor 
numorum. Oxford, 1911, p. 806; E. Rogers: A Handy Guide to Jewish Coins. London, 1914, p.2 
Nos. 11-13, and p. 77; S. Raffaeli: Coins of the Jews. Jerusalem, 1923, p. 77, No. 48, p. 79, No.5!’ 
p. 80, No. 52, p. 81, Nos. 54,55 (Hebrew). 
* A. Levy: Geschichte der jiidischen Minzen. Leipzig, 1862, pp. 58,61; M. Narkiss: Coins of Palestin 
I: Jewish Coins. Jerusalem, 1936, p.67 and p.98, Nos. 11-12 (Hebrew) ; id., BJPES, 1, 1929, p.14 (Hé} 
rew). The writer cannot, however, share Narkiss’ opinion that the star on our coins may be related tot 
cult of the Dioscuri. P. Romanoff: Jewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins. Philadelphia, 1944, p.? 
n. 11, and pp. 63, 70, 78; Madden, op. cit. (supra, n.5), p. 90, quoting: J. Eckhel: Doctrina numors 
veterum, Ul. Leipzig, 1794, p.477; Cavedoni: Bibliotheca numismatica, Il, p. 22 and F. W. Madde! 
History of Jewish Coinage and of Money in the Old and New Testament. London, 1864, p. 68. 
* Hill, op. cit. (supra, n.1), (a) pp. 207-209, Nos. 61-88 and (b) pp. 210-211, Nos. 1-18. 
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that most® of the symbols used on Hasmonaean coins were borrowed from 
Seleucid prototypes, the most striking evidence of this being the ‘Anchor- 
Flower’-type of Antiochus VII and its parallel on coins of Alexander Jannaeus.° 
Other features borrowed from the Seleucids are the helmet, the cornucopia, 
the double-cornuacopiae, the star and the arrangement of the legend in parallel 
lines. The star appears on at least two Seleucid coins, although not as a main 
object, but as an attribute only. The period in which these symbols, and 
among them the star, were used by the Seleucids, is the second half of the 
second century B.C., a period closely connected with that of the Hasmonaeans. 
The latter, although they had liberated themselves from the Hellenistic yoke, 
certainly were influenced by their neighbours. We need not wonder, therefore, 
that neutral symbols from the coins of the Seleucids were chosen to serve as 
symbols on the first Jewish autonomous coinage. No wheel appears on the coins 
of the Seleucids, at least not as a separate symbol. 

The conclusion is therefore that the symbol discussed here is undoubtedly not 
awheel but a star (cf. Plate 16) and we should not look for any other in- 
terpretation.™* 

On the reverse’ of our type appears the anchor in a broad circle (cf. Plate 16, 
No. 4). This symbol has been interpreted by many scholars as a symbol of the 
conquest of the sea-coast by Alexander Jannaeus. In view of the above, we should 
assume that the anchor was in the first place a neutral symbol borrowed by 





* The exception is the seven-branched candlestick of Mattathias Antigonus; see Hill, op. cit. (supra, 
n.1), p. 219, No. 56. 

* P.Gardner: British Museum. Catalogue of Greek Coins: The Seleucid Kings of Syria. London, 1878, 
p.75, No.69, Pl. XX, No.14; M. Narkiss: Coins of Palestine, 11: The Coins of the Gentiles. Jerusalem, 
1938, p. 127, No. 164 (Hebrew); Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 198, Nos. 1-8. 

* The small bronze coin of Antiochus VII (Gardner, op.cit., supra, n.9, pp. 73-74, Nos. 49-62, Pl. XX. 
No. 11: Head of Eros/Isis head-dress) appears in the British Museum specimen with a crescent, but in 
the author's collection with a star; cf. also a tetradrachm of Antiochus VIII (Gardner, sbid., p. 89, 
Nos. 13-16, Pl. XXIV, No. 1: Head of Antiochus r., diad./Zeus standing 1., on head crescent; holds 
star and long sceptre, all in laurel wreath). 

"On Plate 13 B a post-Hasmonaean jar handle—found by Dr. Regensburger in Benei Beraq— 
is represented, bearing a round imprint of a star. The striking similarity illustrates clearly that a star 
is represented on our coins too. 

" In contrast to nearly all scholars (with the exception of Madden) and according to the writer's 
arrangement, the ‘anchor’ which is usually accompanied by the Greek legend, will appear here as the 
reverse symbol. Since we deal here with Jewish coins, although bilingual, we must assume that the 
side which bears the language of the ruler (in our case Hebrew) is the more important one and 
consequently the obverse. 
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) 
Alexander Jannaeus from his neighbours;** on the other hand the selection of 


the anchor might have emphasized his dominion over the numerous small Ports | 
along the coast. 

In the Jaffa hoard of Jannaeus three denominations may be distinguished. The 
smaller the denomination, the more careless the cutting of the dies. On the ? 
largest denomination the eight-pointed star is neatly encircled by a border of 
dots (cf. Plate 16, No. 1). The same is true of the anchor, which usually appears | 
in a broad circle with one crossbar and a thick dot in the middle of the | 
stem. This dot is an important feature of our coins and will be discussed in more 
detail below (p. 182 f.). 

Neither the star nor the anchor appear uniformly on the two smaller denomina. 
tions; they are primitive from the artistic point of view, as craftmanship in coins $ 
of smaller denominations was proportionally poorer. The central point, which 
has been mentioned already on both the anchor and the star symbol, was 
emphasized; in general the die-cutters seem to have had a weakness for dots 
(cf. infra, p. 182 f.). A circle of dots was placed around the star; often the rays 
of the star were dissolved into dots. Frequently also the dots, which should ? 
have formed the circle of dots around the star, appear in various combinations: 

»,+++,%,0r-*-. Dots appear in abundance scattered in the small space inside 
the broad circle of the anchor; nor should we forget the so-called nail-headed 
letters, which are also often dissolved into mere dots (cf. infra, pp. 177, 180 
182, 183). 

On the smaller denominations the number of rays of the star is generally 
reduced from eight to six (cf. Plate 16, No. 17) or five. We frequently find | 
only one or two rays on the flan, which results either from eccentric striking ) 
(cf. Plate 16, Nos. 2, 3, 7, 8, 10, etc.) or possibly from the negligence of the 
die-cutter, who thought it sufficient to indicate the star (cf. Plate 16, Nos. 12 | 
and 14). 

More than a quarter of all the coins, or more than a third of the coins of the 
smallest denomination were not struck at all and are thus only coin-like pieces 
of metal or planchets.** In our opinion, these are not poenchots prior to p ateiniing | 





* This is also the view of A. Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Coins. 2nd ed. atin, 1947, p.15 } 
(Hebrew) ; Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), I, p. 67; Madden, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 86. 

* These coins are non-struck planchets and in the writer's opinion should not be regarded as coins 
with ‘types effaced’. We cannot of course decide what die would have been used on them. However 
their general appearance does not differ from the other coins of the Jaffa hoard which were actually 
struck and with which they were found, and so we may include them in the Star-Anchor series. 


— 
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in the regular sense, but coins put into circulation with the others by negligence; 
here we have another proof of the carelessness with which these small denomi- 
nations were treated. 70 coins, most of them of the smallest denomination, were 
struck only on one side with the ‘star’-die, while 30 coins, also mostly of the 
smallest denomination, were struck only with the ‘anchor’-die on one side. On 
30 coins (all of the smallest denomination) only a centre-point appears on one 
side. 53 coins, most of them of the smallest denomination, were struck on both 
sides with the ‘star’-type, while only in one instance was it possible to trace a 
coin with the ‘anchor’-type on both sides. 

The primitive execution of the die-cutting went so far that on 5 coins the 
‘star’ has changed its form into something indefinable. The same is true of 15 
other coins, where the ‘anchor’ was similarly changed. There are also 6 coins 
struck only on one side with indefinable representations and 5 coins bearing 
on both sides such representations. On one coin, the reverse shows an anchor 
at the left side of which a small star is to be seen, although no traces of double- 
striking could be noticed. On 9 coins the anchor appears without the broad circle. 


B. THE LEGENDS 
Only 208 specimens of the hoard show legends or traces of such. These legends 
are partly to be read inward and partiy to be read outward. Many combinations 
of the imitations of the Hebrew legend are to be read inward*® and the Greek 
legend to be read outward. Sometimes the traces of the legend are too small to 
enable us to establish the direction of the writing. There are coins inscribed on 
both obverse and reverse and coins which are inscribed on either the obverse 
or the reverse. 
(a) The imitated Hebrew legends 

For the better understanding of the legend and the problems connected with 
it, one has to go back to the prototype of the coins discussed here, i.e. the ‘Star 
within a broad circle-Anchor’-type’® where the legend reads clearly nn na 
=‘Jehonathan the King’, and this same legend is repeated in Greek on the 
reverse BAZ IAEQ= AAESANAPOY, 

On none of these coins of the type dealt with here, whether originating from 
the Jaffa hoard of Jannaeus or elsewhere, can the obverse legend be read with 





* Although the writing imitating Hebrew is unintelligible, its characters allow us to ascertain the 
direction in which they were meant to be read. 
* Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 207-209, Nos. 61-88. 
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certainty, whether written in imitation of ancient Hebrew characters or in Square 
Hebrew letters; only a few coins allow even well-founded suppositions. 
The inscriptions on these coins may be classified in three groups: 
(1) Those appearing on the largest denomination, 
(2) Those appearing on the medium and small denominations, and 
(3) Those written in Square Hebrew. 


Group (1) The legend on the largest denominations. 


As all the coins were struck eccentrically and carelessly (cf. infra, pp. 182-183) 
not a single specimen is known with a complete inscription. There are only 
two possible ways of explaining the features of this script: either it is a neglected 
cursive’ or it is a fantastic imitation of the ancient Hebrew writing engraved 














Characters 
Characters resembling ancient resembling Fantastic 
Hebrew letters Square imitations 
Hebrew letters 
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Fig. 1. 





" The existence of a Hebrew or Aramaic cursive is shown by S. A. Birnbaum, PEQ, 1952, pp. 118-120, 


while describing a fragment of a Dead Sea manuscript (P!. XXVIII, No. 2). The script there differs 
entirely from the writing discussed here, but it serves as proof of the existence of a cursive. 
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by die-cutters who lacked knowledge of that writing. Nevertheless, the die- 
cutter intended to emphasize in these characters (which sometimes resemble real 
Hebrew letters of the ancient alphabet) the ‘Hebrew’ legend as a counterpart to 
the ‘Greek’ legend (which is in general fairly legible) on the reverse. 

Only in a few instances are two rows of this writing formed of the same 
characters. Thus we are sometimes enabled to extend the length of the imitated 
legend, but without bringing the interpretation of it any further, as the letter- 
combinations make no sense.’* The writing makes the impression of a mixture 
of ancient Hebrew writing, of Square Hebrew and of letters invented by 
the die-cutters (Fig. 1). 


Group (2) The legend on the medium and small denominations. 


On the specimens of the medium and small denominations the legend is not 
less puzzling than that of the large denomination. Nearly all legends, or traces 
of such, which are to be found on obverses of the coins of the Jaffa hoard of 
Jannaeus, are on the medium denomination, while only 7 (about 1%) out of 
625 smaller denominations show traces of legends. 

Only 13 specimens (about 1.5%) of all the coins have obverse legends of 
three to four letters faintly resembling Greek. These letters are frequently nail- 
headed. This is unusual as nail-headed letters are not to be found generally in 
the Hebrew legends on the obverse of the coins of King Alexander Jannaeus, 
whereas they occur constantly in the Greek inscription on the reverse (cf. infra, 
p. 180). The forms of the letters on our 13 specimens are: 


AT TH t 1.A A 
AA=VVRS 


Fig. 2. 


By comparing the legends, we are able to trace two specimens originating 
from the same obverse die (cf. Plate 16, Nos. 2 and 3). 

As the legends of group 2 are also unintelligible, their characters being neither 
ancient Hebrew nor Greek, they must be regarded as imitations. Some of the 
legends are to be read outward and some are between star's rays. 








* Cf. H. J. Stein: An Unpublished Imitation of a Coin of Pontius Pilate and Other Imitations of Jewish 
Coins, Numismatic Review, 2, 1945, pp. 14-16; Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n.6), I, p.98, No. 12, 
interprets one legend as wi1ysdy, influenced by the woodcut published by Madden, op. cit. (supra, 
n. 5), p.97, No. 2 and probably No. 3; but this is not supported by any other evidence. 
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) 


There exist coins of the regular Hasmonaean type (Wreath, within whic, | 
legend/Double cornuacopiae), the legend of which is generally unintelligible 
because the letters are a jumble of fantastic characters meant to convey the 
impression of a regular legend. Of this ‘imitated’ type there are 9 specimens 


in the author’s collection, two of which are partly legible, bearing clear traces 


of the ruler’s name nam? or yna7° i.e. jn” = Alexander Jannaeus. In view of 
these two coins it seems that all these coins should be attributed in bulk to the 
period of Alexander Jannaeus. Although the forms of the letters differ in this 
case very much from those found on the coins of the Jaffa hoard of Jannaeus, 
they have the imitating element in common. Both types were apparently struck 
during the reign of Alexander Jannaeus under unusual circumstances, i.e. by 
less skilled die-cutters and most probably not in the Jerusalem mint. 

The characters found on specimens of the Jaffa hoard of Jannaeus in group 
2 which are neither Greek nor Square Hebrew are shown hereunder. 





Characters 
resembling ancient 
Hebrew letters 


Fantastic 
imitations 








n H 
- Ll 
3 " 
3 MN 
n + xX 

Fig. 3. 


Group (3) The legends written in Square Hebrew. 


Probably the most interesting aspect of the whole Jaffa hoard of Jannaeus is 
the fact that among the coins found, some 21"° (nearly 2.5%) have letters in 


Square Hebrew. Up till now no coins bearing legends written in Square Hebrew | 


were known to have been issued by the Jews in antiquity. Below is the complete 
list of legends in Square Hebrew as discovered in the Jaffa hoard of Jannaeus: 








* 19 of the medium denomination and 2 of the small denomination. 
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| Square Transcription | N° | ___ Square Transcription | N° 

Hebrew legend on Pl. Hebrew legend on Pl. 
OR m e | 13] 12 | n n 
2); 7” (W] OY FV BS 127 13 | \ n 16 
3 » 3 14 7 n 17 
4 NU A y 3 15 | 15 TT mn 2 
5 SN | ne 1 i | 46 rt n 19 
6 4YoH 7 On 17 ion on 1B 
J. aoe ee ie | Yn 1 mn 10 
8 N a > e- 2 * 14 | 19 SIN a. * 6 
7, tt vis 3B 20|/1)PF 13 A] 7 
mo 4 J Zi n > 8] 2 | hc mn () | 9 
oe=ouqe n — | 20 | 

Fig. 4. 


The letters of two thirds of these legends are to be read outward. Many of 
these letters resemble the old Square Hebrew from the period of the Second 
Temple and later on.*® The letters appearing on each coin are too few to allow 
any interpretation. The aim of the die-cutters seems not to have been to give 
a real inscription, but merely to put some Hebrew letters on the obverses of 
the coins in order to give them a Jewish character. As the Square Hebrew was 
in daily use at the time these coins were issued, the die-cutter was probably 
accustomed to this alphabet. The ancient Hebrew letters on the other hand, 
which were by then much less in use (at least in respect of profane matters) 
were not so familiar to these die-cutters.”" 

As already remarked, the interpretation of these groups of letters is almost 
impossible, but in a few cases one may be inclined to see in them portions of 


the name qnawm; the n (cf. Fig. 4, Nos. 13-16), n (cf. Fig. 4, Nos. 11-12) and 


un (cf. Fig. 4, No. 20) being a retrograde fragment of [1]n2[7"] . 





* Cf. the alphabet given by E. L. Sukenik: Megilloth Genuzoth, Il. Jerusalem, 1950, p. 23 (Hebrew). 


* With the exception that they were inscribed on the coins issued in Jerusalem. Cf. J. Meyshan: The 
Period of the Jerusalem Coinage, Numismatic .Circular, London, January 1954; cf. also the contrary 
view of L. Kadman, supra, pp. 150 f., 166 f. The fact that the Square Hebrew letters seem also to have 
been familiar to the die-cutter points to his Jewish nationality and is evidence against the view of 
Kanael, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 36, that these die-cutters were foreigners. 
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(b) The Greek legend 

The Greek legend which occurs on the reverse of our coins with the anchor 
in a broad circle has been engraved as negligently as the so-called Hebrew 
legend. Of the 851 coins of the Jaffa hoard, on only 190 can a Greek legend 
be traced at all. The legend—which should read BAZIAEQE AAEZANAPOY 
—is never quite complete; the greatest number of letters appearing on one 
coin is 4 to 5. The reason is that all coins are struck eccentrically (cf. infra, 
p- 183). In general the legend is laid around the broad circle, beginning below 
on the left, i.e. reading inward. In the Jaffa hoard of Jannaeus a quarter of the 
legible legends begin on the right below, i.e. they read outward. As letters are 
badly positioned and the texts are often abbreviated by the omission of letters, 
the legend is apt to be misread. 

It seems therefore that the Greek letters were engraved by the same unskilled 
or careless die-cutter who engraved the obverse with the star and the imitation 
of the Hebrew legend.” 

Some of the letters are nail-headed, i.e. their ends are formed by dots, as 
are the Greek letters of the prototype. This feature is the result of a certain 
technique of engraving (cf. infra, pp. 182-183). The primitive cutting of the 
legend sometimes reduces the letters to mere dots, which actually mark the 
ends of the letters only. 


C. THE DENOMINATIONS 


The difference in size between the ordinary-sized Hasmonaean small bronzes and the coins 
discussed here is so conspicuous that the latter were defined as half-denominations by 
Lambert;** as small denominations by Narkiss;*4 as /epta by Rogers and Reifenberg” 
(but this was denied by Kanael).?¢ 

The Jaffa hoard of Jannaeus consists of three denominations of varying size and 
accordingly of varying weight within their own limits. 

The measurements in millimetres overlap somewhat, which makes it difficult to fix 
a definite limit between the denominations. Often the cast-trunnion makes it hard to 
judge whether a specimen belongs to the one or the other denomination. 

The coins can be grouped into three classes (cf. Table 1). 

According to Hill and Narkiss the sizes and weights of the small bronzes of Alexander 
Jannaeus are as detailed in Table 2.27 





* Cf. my note: The Coins of King Alexander Jannaeus, in Seaby's Coin and Medal Bulletin, London, 
March 1950, p. 111. ** Lambert, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 187. 
* Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), I, p. 98. * Rogers, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 26; 
Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), p. 6. ** Kanael, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 35. 


* Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 198 ff; Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), I, pp. 97-99, Nos. 10-16. 
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Size in Average Number of 








mm. — specimens 
The large denomination. . . . ... . . . IL-12 0.9 5 
The medium denomination. . . ..... . Q-iil 0.54 220 
The small denomination . . ....... 6-9 0.24 625 
TABLE 1 
Description of type Size inmm. Weight in gr. 
Wreath within which a . . 12-17 1.14-3.10 
Star in broad circle/Anchor. . . . - « » « 4B 1.10-3.59 
Star in border of dots/Anchor in sant: an ~~» » « S263 Cob- 855 
Flower/Anchor in broad circlen . . . . . . . . . 14-17 18 -3.5 
Palm-branch/Flower. fo ~ « 1.5 -1.65 
Wreath within which sanccigtiontiDeidiie -cornuacopiae (re- 
struck on Flower/Anchor in broad circle). . . . . 14-17 1.62-3.16 
TABLE 2 


A comparison of these measurements with those of the ordinary sized small-bronzes of 
the other Hasmonaeans leads to the conclusion that the size-limit of the ordinary Has- 
monaean denomination was between 1.5-3.3 gr. and 12-17 mm. approximately. Obviously 
these small bronzes were produced without much care or accuracy, probably because their 
value was small, their metal of minor value, and their size minuscle. Possibly the mint- 
master just checked their weight in lots, making sure, for instance, that a hundred pieces 
were of a certain weight.2® The size was more or less fixed already in the casting forms 
in which the moulds were made. If the weight of the lot exceeded these limits in either 
direction, the planchets were put back into the melting-pot to be melted and cast again. 

However wide the limits of the regular Hasmonaean coinage may have been, it seems 
that the above-mentioned three denominations must be considered separately and not as 
one denomination varying from 0.25-0.9 gr. and from 6-12 mm. approximately. The 
cast-trunnions (often even two) sometimes double the weight of the planchets and 
this should be deducted in calculating the weight of the coin pzoper. 

The denominations are distinguished not only by their measurements, but also by the 
increasing carelessness of execution; the smaller the denomination the less carefully it 
was struck, till we finally reach the lowest point of not striking the planchets at all. Out 
of 625 coins of the small denomination, only 73 (11.6%) bear traces of legends; 86 
specimens (13.7%) were struck on only one side, and 220 specimens (35.2%) were 
not struck at all and remained planchets. 





* The author suggests to call the medium denomination: lepton— Aetttév and the small denomination: 


hemi-lepton— fut-Aett tov. 
* H. Mattingly: Roman Coins. London, 1927, p. 123. 
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D. OBSERVATIONS ON MINTING TECHNIQUES 
(a) The Planchets 


The planchets were cast in moulds. In accordance with the form of the planchets or coins 
found, the casting forms must have been stone plates*® in which the moulds for the 
planchets were cut. These moulds were joined by straight short channels which were 
narrower than the planchet moulds. The moulds were joined by the channels horizontally 
only and not, as suggested by Narkiss,*1 in several directions. The cast planchets thus 
emerged as a kind of ribbon of about 25 planchets, if we assume that each ribbon reached 
the convenient length of about 30 cm. in case of the medium denomination or about 
25 cm. in case of the small denomination. In view of the very small number of coins with 
cast-trunnion-terminals (cf. Plate 16, No. 5) found in the hoard’? we may suppose that 
the number of planchets on one ribbon was by no means less than 25. The plate with 
the moulds were covered by another flat plate. The result is that these coins, and in fact 


most Jewish coins in general, are on one side absolutely flat with rather sharp edges, while | 


the other side shows a positive of the casting mould; a process already found on their 
Ptolemaic and Seleucid prototypes. 

The ribbons were cut into pieces before the planchets were struck. This cutting was 
executed rather carelessly, for only about one third of the coins of the Jaffa hoard of 
Jannaeus have no cast-trunnions (cf. Plate 16, No. 14), about half have one cast-trunnion 


(cf. Plate 16, Nos. 16, 17), while on the rest cast-trunnions can be observed at both ends 
(cf. Plate 16, No. 4). 


(b) The Dies 

The dies for these coins were prepared rather carelessly, as has been pointed out above 
(p. 175). The dies cut were certainly many, only in one case could two coins be traced 
as originating from one and the same obverse (star) die. The star has a big centre point 
and so has the anchor. This centre-point may have served the die-cutter as guide for the 
proportions in cutting the dies. The rays are headed by dots; dots in abundance appear 
between the rays and in the field around the anchor within the broad circle. Of the star 
there remains often only one ray and some dots around it and of the anchor often only 
half of the broad circle. The letters are often nail-headed (cf. supra, pp. 177, 180), i.e. their 
ends are formed by dots. This multitude of dots is explained by the engraving technique 





” The forms were certainly made of stone, the most fitting and must familar material known to the 
ancient caster. A stone casting-form for Arabic coins from the time of the Abbassids (ca. 9th to 11th 
century A.D.) is to be seen in the Museum Ha'aretz, Tel-Aviv. As further proof that stone casting- 


forms were in use in antiquity may serve the very early stone casting-form for casting bronze weapons 
exhibited in the Rockefeller Museum, Jerusalem. 


* Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), I, p. 42, Fig. 7. 
* Three out of 851 specimens. If this proportion were accepted it would mean an approximate average 
of about 285 planchets per ribbon. This is impossible as the channels through which the liquid metal 


was poured were so narrow (not exceeding 1 mm. in width) that air-bubbles would certainly have 
arisen had the channels been too long, thus ruining the cast. 
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applied by the die-cutters. They first cut these dots into the die either by punching or by 
means of drills, and then joined them in accordance with the forms of the letters by straight 
lines. There is not one specimen struck absolutely true on centre among all the coins found 
in this hoard.** One has often the impression that the die was much larger than the 
planchet and this might have been one of the causes for these eccentric strikings. 

In order to find out whether there was a certain rule, as to which die was the upper 
one and which was the lower one, the specimens with the star on the flat side and the 
anchor on the other were counted as well as those vice versa; it was found that each group 
covers about half of the whole lot; it seems therefore that there was no rule fixed as to 
whether the obverse or reverse was cut in the upper or the lower die. A further proof 
of this is the fact, that in 53 cases the coiner took the wrong upper-die and the coins were 
struck with the obverse dies (star) on both sides. 


E. THE MINT AND THE DATING 


It is generally supposed, that the mint of the Jewish coins was Jerusalem, in 
our case however the circumstances point to another mint. 

These coins have been described as imitations and in fact they may be con- 
sidered as imitations of a prototype.** It may be supposed that the ‘imitations’ 
were probably struck in a provincial mint. The primitive, crude work of the 
die-cutters and the minters points in the same direction. In view of such lack 
of skill this provincial mint was compelled to keep only in principle to the 
prototype struck in Jerusalem, i.e. Star in broad circle with ‘Hebrew’ legend 
between the rays and Anchor with Greek legend. 

The fact that so many coins of this specific singular type were found in Jaffa 
speaks for itself. Moreover in some Jewish tombs in Tel-Aviv many coins of 
Alexander Jannaeus were found.* All of them belong to the type discussed 
here and are of the medium denomination. Some even bear Square Hebrew 
letters, similar to those found on coins of our hoard. Three amateur-archaeolo- 
gists found coias of this type in the Benei Beraq area and some 5 km. south 
of Jaffa.“° Further proof that this type was predominant in the coastal plain 
is afforded by three collections composed exclusively of surface finds from the 
area of Caesarea Maritima. In the collection of Dr. Hamburger, Benyamina, 





Cf. Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), p. 46. 
* Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 207-209, Nos. 61-88. 
* Mr. Minkowski has kindly informed the writer that these tombs were discovered in 1925 in Allenby 
Road near Mea-She'arim Street. 
* Dr. Regensburger of Benei Beraq, Mr. D. Barag of Tel Aviv and Mr. Oestreicher of Tel Aviv, 
who were kind enough to allow the writer to examine their finds. 
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86% of all coins of Alexander Jannaeus are of our type, 77% in the collectiog | 
of Mrs. Mia Joseph, Hefsi-Bah, and 50% in the collection of Mrs. Levy, Hadera 

Although no comparable evidence exists as regards the occurence of this type 
in the Jerusalem area, we should remember that the hoard of Jannaeus-coins from: 
the Ophel consists of 319 specimens, only 6 of which are of our type, while the 
bulk is of the prototype.** Among the coins left by the late Mr. Shahor of 
Jerusalem, who had acquired the bulk of his stock from Jerusalem and its 
surroundings, only 1% of all the coins of Alexander Jannaeus were of the type 
discussed here. It seems therefore that our type was not much in circulation in 
the Jerusalem area, while it was very common in the central coastal plain. The | 
most important Jewish city in the latter area, and the only sea-port left func. 
tioning in the time of Jannaeus, was Jaffa.** All this points with great probu- ) 
bility to Jaffa as the mint where these coins were struck. They were intended | 
for the local population. It also appears that they must have been struck for a 
considerable period of time.*° 

Although we can prove that the Hebrew legend was imitated and thence 





unintelligible, we are able to reconstruct the Greek legend of our coins, which, ’ 
when completed, would doubtless read: BAZIAEQZ AAE=ANAPOV. The coins ? 


in question are simply provincial imitations of the prototype struck in Jerusalem 
and were most probably issued at the same time; this is also the opinion of 
Narkiss, Lambert and Reifenberg.*° As no dates were used on the coins of the 
Hasmonaeans, we are unable to fix any exact date of issue of the prototype, but 


in view of the historic considerations" it must have occurred about the middle ° 


of the period of the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, i.e. 90-85 B.c. This should 
then be the date of issue of our coins, as we consider them to be contemporary 
imitations. 

The anchor in a broad circle as found on the coins of the Jaffa hoard of 
Jannaeus is actually the link between the prototype and the later ‘Flower- 
Anchor’-type, as may be seen in the following scheme, which is a further proof 
that our coins and their prototype were contemporary: 





* Lambert, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), Nos. 300-305. 

* Stein, op. cit. (supra, n. 18), pp. 14-16, suggested a mint in the eastern deserts; the writer expressed 
a similar view in his note, op. cit. (supra, n. 22) before he was acquainted with the Jaffa hoard. 

* This is also proved by the multitude of dies observed (cf. supra, p. 182). 
“ Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n.6), p. 13; Lambert, op. cit. (supra, n.2), p. 187; Reifenberg, op. cit. 
“ Kanael, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 34. 


(supra, n. 13), p. 14. 
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(a) Star in broad circle/ Anchor 


(b) Star... . /Aachor in broad circle 
().-- +e ee Anchor in broad circle/Flower. 
SUMMARY 


This hoard is not only valuable for numismatic research; it also serves to date the layer 
it was found in. As, however almost all the coins are of the same type, this hoard cannot 
be of much help in fixing the chronological sequence of the coins of Alexander Jannaeus. 
The date of issue of these coins must be considered as approximately 90-85 B.c.** On 
the basis of archaeological evidence one may say with certainty that these coins were not 
struck in Jerusalem, but very probably in Jaffa. In view of the great number of coins 
checked, it may be taken as established that the Hebrew legend is but a mere imitation. 
An important novelty in Jewish numismatics are the Square Hebrew characters discovered 
ona small percentage of these coins. Unfortunately these legends in Square Hebrew are 
just as senseless as the imitated legends. It has also been established that Square Hebrew 
letters are occasionally to be found in the imitated legends. If we assume that the /epton 
hitherto attributed to John Hyrcanus I** was actually struck by John Hyrcanus II,** the 
coins of the hoard discussed here are the first of a denomination smaller than the ordinary 
prutah issued by the Hasmonaeans. Comparing the quantities of coins found of this type 
in general with the quantities of coins found of the /epton denomination of the later 
issues up to Archelaus, we may assume that the coins of the type of the Jaffa hoard of 
Jannaeus are the only ones of real importance as currency.*® This seems to point to a 
political or economical situation rather unlike that of other periods in which /epta were 
struck.** The great quantity of coins found enables us to obtain a valuable insight into 
the technique of coining. 


“ Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n. 6); Lambert, op. cit. (supra, n. 2); Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 13); 
Kanael, op. cit. (supra, n. 2). 

* Palmbranch-Flower, cf. Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 195-196, Nos. 48-56. 

“ According to palaeographic researches to be published by the writer. See also B. Kanael, IEJ, 2, 
1952, p. 192. Kanael attributes the coins bearing the title: ‘Head of the Hever of the Jews’ to John 
Hyrcanus II. A lepton of the Palmbranch-Flower type (cf. supra, n.43) has been published by 
J.Baramki in QDAP, 8, 1938, p. 77, reading: ‘Head of the Hever of the Jews’; a further specimen 
exists in the writer's collection. 

* Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 22). “ Ibid., p.111. 





The Coinage of Agrippa the First* 


J. MEYSHAN (MEsTSCHANSK!) 


Tue coins of Agrippa the First, with their interesting emblems and insctip. 
tions, supply the historian of art with very useful material. No other period of 
ancient Jewish numismatics, except perhaps the period of the Jewish wars, 
shows so many varied and interesting symbols and legends. 

There has not hitherto been any monograph on the coinage of Agrippa the 
First, containing a detailed description of each symbol and legend, technique 
and mint. We find a full description in The Coins of the Jews by Madden (1881), 
citing the numismatic and historical literature published to his time.. The 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Palestine, by Hill, contains a 
short and incomplete description of the coins of Agrippa the First; but apart 


from these there exists no full review of the coinage of Agrippa. In Coins of Pales- | 


tine, 1936, by Narkiss, and Ancient Jewish Coins, 1947, by Reifenberg, the corpus 
of Agrippa’s coins appears almost without any discussion of important numisma- 
tic problems. In this article, an attempt is made to collect the material referring 
to the coinage of Agrippa the First, together with a discussion of its numisma- 
tic problems and a list of the coins of Agrippa in Israel collections. 

Marcus Julius Agrippa was born in 10 B.c., the grandson of King Herod 
and of Mariamme, granddaughter of Hyrcanus II the Hasmonaean. After an 
eventful youth, he received in A.D. 37 from Gaius Caesar (Caligula) the te- 
trarchy of his uncle Herod Philip, with the title of King; the region included 
Caesarea Paneas, the Gaulan, Batanaea, Hauranitis and Trachonitis. After the 
deposition in 39 of his other surviving uncle, Herod Antipas, Agrippa received 
in 40 the areas forming Antipas’ tetrarchy,’ namely Galilee, including Tiberias 





* The author wishes to express to the following his thanks for permission to examine coin col- 
lections and to use the findings for this article: Bezalel National Museum, Jerusalem; Municipal 
Museum, Haifa; Museum of Jewish Antiquities, Hebrew University, Jerusalem; Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, Jerusalem; Mrs. E. Reifenberg, Jerusalem, for permission to study the collection of Jewish 
coins of the late Prof. A. Reifenberg; Dr. R. Hecht, Haifa; Mr. J. Wirgin, Jerusalem; and to Mr. 
A. Kindler, Tel Aviv, for his valuable remarks. 

’ It has usually been assumed that Agrippa came to Rome in connection with Caligula’s notorious 
order for the erection of his own statue in the Temple at Jerusalem, and the threatened Jewish 
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and the Peraea. In 41, after the assassination of Caligula, Agrippa was of much 
assistance to Claudius during his troubled accession, and was rewarded with 
judaea (including Idumaea) and Samaria (including Caesarea); Claudius also 
concluded a solemn covenant with him in the Forum Romanum. During the 
remaining three years of his life, Agrippa succeeded in gaining the affection of 
the Jews by his piety, while he aroused the suspicion of the Romans by his 
attempt to build the Third Wall of Jerusalem and his convocation of five client 
kings at Tiberias; both acts were frustrated by order of the Romans. Agrippa 
died soon afterwards at Caesarea (mid 44).’ 

Agrippa began to mint coins in the second year of his reign, i.e. in 39, using 
emblems that no other Jewish ruler before him—either of the Hasmonaeans 
or of the Herodian dynasty —had dared to use. He put his own picture on the 
obverse and a picture of the heir apparent (his son Agrippa II) riding on horse- 
back on the reverse; similar representations often occur on Roman coins of 
the imperial period. 

All the coins of Agrippa the First are of bronze and are inscribed in Greek. 


THE TYPES 


(a) The portrait of Agrippa. — Very few Jewish rulers dared to put their portrait 
on their coins—a deed strictly forbidden by Jewish law; representations of 
Jewish kings are consequently exceedingly rare. Agrippa twice put his portrait 
onhis coins. Once he combined it with a representation of his son Agrippa II 
on horseback (cf. No. 1 in list, p. 196); and once on a coin struck in Caesarea 
Maritima beside the harbour of Sebastos (cf. p. 197, Nos. 10 and 11). The face of 
Agrippa I looks intelligent and good-natured. A prominent chin and pro- 
truding lower forehead (called by the anatomist supraorbital arch) proclaim 





revolt. However, this order was given in 39/40 and the Roman governor Petronius set about ex- 
ecuting it after harvest, at the end of spring 40, whereas Agrippa had already left the country at 
the beginning of 40 and learned of the events in Palestine only upon his arrival in Rome in Sep- 
tember 40. It is much more likely that he was troubled by the delay between the deposition of 
his uncle in 39 and the grant of the vacant territory to himself, and that he came to Rome to obtain 
this grant, in which matter he was successful. 

* It may be presumed that Agrippa was poisoned, I would suggest by arsenic, the classical poison 
of antiquity. A quantity of arsenic less than 0.1 gram (and sometimes even as little as 0.06) brings 
about sudden death or a slow agony extending over several days and accompanied by ‘a severe 
pain’ in the stomach (Antiq. XIX, 346); such a small quantity mixed in the food is not noticed 
at all at the time of eating. (L. Schwarz apud Klemperer’s Neue Deutsche Klinik, VII, 1931, pp. 679-680, 
s.v. Nahrungsmittelvergiftungen; Krawkoff, Pharmacology, II, 1913, p. 399). 
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) 
energy and courage. The long nose is a family characteristic, as can be observed | 
from the representation of his brother Herod of Chalcis and his son Agrippa 
II. He wears a diadem on his head. 


(b) Agrippa’s son on horseback (cf. p- 196, No. 1).—The representation of a rider 
is Common in antiquity. 


(c) Female figure with attributes (cf. p. 197, Nos. 10 and 11).—A female figure 
represented with rudder and palm-branch forms the reverse of one of the two 
portrait coins. This type was issued twice in the years 7 and 8 of his reign and 
commemorates the celebrations or games held at Caesarea Maritima, as we 
can conclude from the attributes shown: the rudder and the palm-branch.' 


— 


) 


Indeed proper Olympic games were held in 43 A.D., while in 44 A.D. celebra- | 


tions took place in honour of Claudius’ victory in Britain.* 


(d) The head of the Emperor. — With few exceptions, the coins of Agrippa I bear 
on the obverse the portrait of the reigning Emperor, first Caligula and then 
Claudius. The portrait in most cases faces to the right and is laureate. 


(e) Figure of a man with a scroll in his hand (cf. p. 196, No. 2).—If we take the 
legend into consideration, this could well be the king himself. 


(f) Agrippa I standing in a quadriga (cf. p. 196, No. 4).—This type is meant to 
emphasize the wealth and power of Agrippa. 


(g) Probably the most interesting of all the types is the one struck in connec- 
tion with Agrippa’s activities in Rome which resulted in the confirmation of 
Claudius as Emperor by the Senate. 

The coin (cf. p. 196, No. 5) shows on one side Agrippa standing between tus 
women and sacrificing ; on the other side clasped hands and the legends emphasize 
the friendship between Agrippa I and the Emperor and Senate. 


(h) A wreath within which is the legend (cf. p. 196, No. 6).—This is a neutral ’ 


symbol. 





* A. Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Coins. 2nd ed. Jerusalem, 1947, p. 20 f. 
* E. Schiirer: Geschichte des jadischen Volhes, 1. Leipzig, 1901, pp. 562-563, n. 44. 
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(i) The umbrella with fringe(cf. p. 196, No. 7). ~This emblem has been explained 
in different ways. Cavedoni and Eckhel’ call it a tabernacle. Kirschner® suggests 
an anchor in the form of a mushroom; in support of his view he quotes coins 
of the 5th century B.C. which show the emblem of an anchor in the form of a 
mushroom; he also quotes the Greek historian Arrian who mentions that the 
Romans in ancient times used an anchor with a basket of stones to increase 
weight. The question arises why Agrippa I should use as emblem an anchor 
of the 5th century B.C. or an ancient Roman form, when he already had pro- 
totypes on coins not only of Alexander Jannaeus, but of Herod I and his son 
Archelaus, who were near his own period, and on whose coins the anchor is 
represented in the form we are used to. Even his son Agrippa II shows on his 
coins an anchor in the usual form. It therefore stands to reason that the emblem 
in question is not an anchor. Levy’ suggests that the umbrella may be a token 
of Agrippa’s dignity. But we lack evidence for a correct explanation. Raffaeli® 
has already explained that the representations of such symbols were copied 
from contemporary foreign coins. I would suggest that the symbol represented 
is a canopy and that the fringes are a continuation of the decoration indicated 
by the parallel lines on this canopy (umbrella). In this I agree with M. Levy. 


(|) The Temple (cf. p. 197, Nos. 8, 9).—The temple is represented by two col- 
umns and a pediment, within which a figure stands on either side, a third figure in 
the background and a fourth figure—a kneeling naked youth—in the foreground. 

Up till now it has not been decided in honour of which event Agrippa had 
this coin struck. Reifenberg® saw in it the coronation of Agrippa by Claudius. The 
third figure in the background he explained at first as the golden chain received by 
Agrippa from Caligula, which hung in the treasure hall of the Temple. Sukenik'’ 
thought that the coin was issued in Caesarea in honour of Claudius’ victory 
over the Britons and that the kneeling figure showed the captured British 
prince Caratacus. On a coin in the author's collection it can be clearly seen that 
Sukenik correctly identified the figure as that of a man. The opinion that the 
coin describes the coronation of Agrippa I seems to be incorrect, for Agrippa 





’ Quoted by F. W. Madden: Coins of the Jews. London, 1881, p. 133. 

* B. Kirschner: The ‘Umbrella’ Coins of Agrippa I, BJPES, 11, 3-4, 1944-45, pp. 54-56 (Hebrew). 
"M. Levy: Geschichte der jiidischen Miinzen. Leipzig, 1862, p. 81. 

* §. Raffaeli: Jewish Coins. Jerusalem, 1912, p. 112 (Hebrew). 

* Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. 22 f. 

 E. L. Sukenik: On some Coins of Agrippa I, Kedem, 2, 1945, pp. 19-20 (Hebrew). 
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received the title of king from Caligula in 37, whereas this coin was issued in | 
year 7 of his reign, i.e. in 43/44. Neither has this emblem any relation to the 
Temple. If the picture on the reverse had represented the Temple as rebuilt by 
Herod, it would have shown four pillars and not the two visible on the coin, 
According to Josephus'’ the Temple cloisters had four rows of pillars and this 
can be seen on the tetradrachms of Bar-Kokhba (if what is shown there is indeed 
the Temple). As the coin was minted in 43/44 and 44 (only the years LZ and 
LH, i.e. 7 and 8 are known), it seems highly probable that the coins were issued 
in honour of Claudius’ victory over the Britons (as the Judaea Capta coins were 
issued in honour of the Roman victory over the Jews), but do not refer to the 
capture of Caratacus, which was effected in 51.'” The emblem shows a temple 


in Caesarea with two pillars; the third figure in the background looks like a | 


torso on a pedestal, probably the statue of a god. The figure on the left seems 
to be that of the emperor clad in a chiton, like Vespasian on the Judaea Capia 
coins. The figure on the right might represent Victory (?). The crouching figure 
symbolizes the surrender of the Britons, as the kneeling Jewess on the Judaea 
Capta coins symbolizes the surrender of the Jewish people. Special celebrations 


honouring Claudius’ victory over the Britons were held in Caesarea in 44 (cf. 
infra, p. 194). 


THE LEGENDS 


Agrippa I, like all the other members of the Herodian dynasty who struck coins, 
used Greek for the legends. The script is sometimes square and sometimes oval 
(usually reproduced as square only). 


(a) BACIAEYC (or BAZIAEYZ) AFPINNMA=King Agrippa (in the nominative 


case) is used only on those coins bearing the portrait of the king and in one 
other case (cf. p. 196, No. 2). 


(b) BAZIAEQE (BACIAE@C, BAZIAEOE) AFPINMA (AFPIMA)=Of King Agrip- 
pa (in the genitive case) is the more common form used on the coins. 


J. MEYSHAN 


—~ 


— 


(c) BACIAEYC MEFAC AFPINMAC OIAOKAICAP = The Great King Agrippa, } 


Friend of the Emperor (in the nominative case). 





) Josephus, Antig. XV, 11, 5. 
A. Reifenberg: Note on a Coin of King Agrippa, BJPES, 11, 3-4, 1944-45, p. 56 (Hebrew). 
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(4) ArPITITIA YIOY BACIAEQC = Of Agrippa, son of the King, serves to explain the 
representation of the rider who is the young Agrippa II. 


(e:) KAIZAPIAZ AZYAOY AFPIMMA BAZIAEYE = Of Caesarea the Inviolate— 
Agrippa the King. The word ‘Caesarea’ shows that the coin was issued in Paneas 
which was formerly called Caesarea Philippi. Only this city can be meant, as at 
the time this coin was struck, Agrippa ruled only in the northern district; 


Caesarea Maritima was given to him later. 
(f) FAIQ KAIZAPI ZEBAZTQ=To Gaius (Caligula) Caesar Augustus. 
(g) NOM (town) BAZIAEQE ALFPINMA = Money of King Agrippa. 


(h) BACIAEQC AFPINMAC OIAOKAICAP (oc) = Of King Agrippa the Friend of the 


Emperor. 


(i) (AJ IA BAC [Ages] AT [py MA [npdc tiv obv] KAHTON [kai tov A] HM [ov] 
PQMAIQ [v] K [at] CYM [ worxla | X1-AY = Friendship and Covenant between Agrippa 
the King and the Roman Senate and People. This is Mommsen’s interpretation’* of 
the abbreviations. There is no doubt that we are dealing here with a coin de- 
scribing the conclusion of a solemn covenant between Agrippa I and the Senate 
(or Claudius), which took place in the Forum Romanum in 41 A.D. 


(j) EN| BAZIAEQE APPINNA TIBEPIEQN =Of the Tiberians, at the time of King 
Agrippa. It is obvious that this coin was struck at Tiberias. 


(k) KAICAPIA HMPOC TQ CEBACTQ AIMENI =Caesarea near the harbour Sebastos. 


THE CHRONOLOGY 


We can distinguish two groups of coins struck by Agrippa I: 
(a) Those struck during the reign of Caligula (37-41 A.D.), 
(b) Those struck during the reign of Claudius (41-44 A.D.). 

Examining the coins epigraphically one may conclude that the four types 
issued between 38 and 41 A.D. belong to the first group. The dates are LB, LE, 
i.e. they were issued in the years 2 and 5 of the reign of Agrippa I, correspond- 
ing to the years 38/39 and 41/42 A.D. Not all the coins bear dates. 








The legend on the reverse has been deciphered by various scholars in six different ways. For 
details of these six readings see Madden, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 137. Hill declares the above reading 
to be the best one. 
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There is some doubt whether two other coins with the head of Caligula on 
the obverse and only BAZIAEQE (of the King) on the reverse should be 
attributed to Agrippa I, as Madden, ** Hill’*® and Narkiss’® believe. The decisive 
name of the king is missing, and the possibility remains that these coins may 
belong to some other Roman vassal in the East. 

To the second group belong seven coins, which are of special interest both 
for their types and their legends. These coins were issued by Agrippa I during 
the years 41-44; they bear the dates LS, LZ, LH. 

The coins with the date LS refer to the year 6=42/43. Some scholars have 
thought to recognize dates other than LS, viz. those standing for the years 5, 
7,8 and 9, but the author has come to the conclusion that on badly preserved 
specimens the letter S underwent various changes of form. In 1950 the mem- 
bers of the Israel Numismatic Society had an opportunity to examine more 
than 2000 ancient Jewish coins, almost all of them of the ordinary small de- 
nomination struck by the Hasmonaeans, by Herodes Archelaus, the Procurators 
and Agrippa I of the year 6. There were over 300 coins of the last type. It was 
found that whenever the coins were relatively well preserved, the letters were 
clearly LS, i.e. year 6; but on coins not so well preserved, the letter S changed 
into various forms, such as O, E, C, I. 


Two coins struck in Caesarea, one celebrating Claudius’ victory over the 


Britons and the other the Olympic games, bear the dates LZ and LH respec- 


tively, and were issued in the years 7 and 8 of the reign of Agrippa I, which 
correspond to the years 42/43 and 44 A.D. 

The coin with the date LE that Madden" and Narkiss** declared to belong 
to Agrippa I and to have been issued in the year 41/42, actually belongs to 
Agrippa II, as shown convincingly by Reifenberg.’’ It bears Agrippa II's por- 
trait on the obverse and was minted in the year 5 of his reign, i.e. 60/61 A.D., 
and not in 41/42 A.p. 


THE STYLE 


From the point of view of style the coins of Agrippa I show a high standard 
of die-cutting. Obviously a real artist served the king as die-sinker. The earliest 





Madden, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 136. 

G. F. Hill: A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Palestine. London, 1914, p. 238. 
M. Narkiss: Coins of Palestine, 1: Jewish Coins. Jerusalem, 1936, p. 107 (Hebrew). 

Madden, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 134. 8 Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n. 16), p. 106. 


A. Reifenberg: Portrait Coins of the Herodian Kings, Numismatic Circular, 43, London, 1935, p. 7. 
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coin of Agrippa I (cf. p- 196, No. 1) already shows his excellent workmanship. 
The obverse gives a fine picture of Agrippa I with the characteristic facial fea- 
tures mentioned above. On the reverse we see his young son Agrippa II, riding 
on horseback. The horse, shown in full movement, is a work of art. So are the 
four horses of the quadriga in lively motion with the king as driver. The tem- 
ple (cf. p. 197, Nos. 8, 9) with its two pillars and four figures is beautifully 
drawn, as are the three ears of barley on the widely dispersed prutah of the year 
6 (cf. p. 196, No. 7). 

The same may be said of the arrangement of the legends. On the obverse 
with the head of the emperor or of the king, the inscription goes round up to 
three quarters of the circumference to the lower part of the neck; the same 
arrangement is observed on the reverse round the statue of a goddess. The 
inscription above the quadriga is well set in three parallel lines. On the coins 
with the Roman temple the script goes in four surrounding lines to fit the 
pentagonal outline of the temple. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF MINTING 

Ifthe style of the coins issued by Agrippa I is artistically fine, the technique 
is far behind that of the Romans and shows all the characteristics of the provin- 
cial Roman technique we are accustomed to find on the coins of Palestinian 
cities. Sometimes the emblem is not put into the centre of the coin, sometimes a 
quarter of it is missing. Some coins have an elongated, almost an oval, form. 
Coins of the same type are of different thicknesses of metal. On some specimens 
the single letters look as if torn out of the word. In short, the technique of the 
coins of Agrippa I contrasts with their style, which is of a much higher level. 


THE MINTS 

Ithas already been mentioned that Agrippa I had his coins minted in various 
places. On three types the name of the town is mentioned: 
(a) the coin minted in Caesarea (Philippi), i.e. Paneas (cf. p. 196, No. 2); 
(b) Tiberias (cf. p- 196, No. 6); 
(c) Caesarea Maritima (cf. p. 197, Nos. 10, 11). 

A coin with quadriga on the reverse (cf. p. 196, No. 3) was struck, according 
to Madden,” in Caesarea Philippi (Paneas); Madden does not, however, give 
any proof for this opinion. As that coin was minted in the year 5 of Agrippa’s 





** Madden, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 135. 
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reign, i.e. 41/42, we cannot say with certainty that it could have been issued 
in Paneas only. Agrippa I could equally well have had it struck in Tiberias, 
since he had obtained the district of Tiberias from Caligula in 40 A.D. The 
mint of the coin showing the youth Agrippa II on horseback on the reverse, 
with the date year 2, i.e. 38/39, has been regarded as doubtful. It seems clear, 
however, that the coin was minted in Paneas at a time when the tetrarchy of 
Herod Philip was in Agrippa’s hands and a mint already existed there. Coins 
of Herod Philip were, according to Hill,”’ minted in Caesarea-Paneas. Agrippa 
could not then have minted in Tiberias, which he received from Caligula in 40, 
nor in Caesarea Maritima or Jerusalem, both of which he received from 
Claudius in 41. 

The coins showing a temple on the reverse with the years LZ or LH, corte- 
sponding to the years 43/44 and 44/45 (cf. p- 197, Nos. 8, 9), may be pre- 
sumed to have been minted in Caesarea Maritima. In those years games were held 
there, as well as celebrations in honour of Claudius’ victory over the Britons. It 
is well known that Agrippa was present on these occasions (cf. p- 188,190). 

It may be presumed that the coin of small denominations, the prutah of the 
year 6 (cf. p. 196, No. 7), with the three ears of barley on the reverse, was min- 
ted in Jerusalem. The fabric of the coins is similar to the coins of Herod 
Archelaus and the two prutoth of the years 2 and 3 of the First Jewish War 
against Rome; both these coins were certainly minted in Jerusalem. It is further 
remarkable that this prutah is technically similar to those of the Roman procu- 
rators, and if we presume that the coins of the procurators were minted in 
Jerusalem** (and until recently this opinion was widely held),** we find here 
another indication that the coins of Agrippa I, too, were minted in Jerusalem. 


THE FREQUENCY OF THE COINS OF AGRIPPA I 


While all the other coins of Agrippa I are extremely rare, the prutah of the year 
6 occurs in great quantities, and is still often found in considerable numbers 
in Jerusalem and the neighbourhood. Of the other seven coin-types only 
20 pieces are in Israel and perhaps a few score in collections abroad. The British 
Museum collection included (in 1914) 21 coins of Agrippa I, 19 of which 





7) Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 15), p. xcvii. 

22 J. Meyshan: The Periods of the Jerusalem Coinage, Numismatic Circular, 62, London, 1954, pp. 13-14. 
*8 At the Third Congress of the Israel Numismatic Society, held in Jerusalem on 26 June 1953, 
M. Narkiss expressed the conviction, in contrast to his former opinion, that the coins of the 
Roman procurators were minted in Caesarea. 
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were coins of type 7 (cf. p. 196) and only two of the other varieties. The coin 
collection of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Jerusalem contains a few 
prutoth of the year 6 and no coins at all of the rare types; the Municipal 
Museum in Haifa has only two rare coins of Agrippa 1; the collection of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, includes but 3 coins (two types) of the rare 
varieties, and the collection of the late Professor Reifenberg comprises but 6 
coins of the rare kinds, pertaining to three different types. From 23 coins of 
Agrippa I in the author’s collection 20 belong to the usual prutah of the yeaz 
6, and 3 to various rare types. 
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Fig. 1. Legends referring to Table 1, pp. 196-197. 














196 TABLE 1 
a ___ Obverse by Reverse Mint —_ | Weight | Diam. | 2 
Type Legend Type Legend coin | 8&8 am. | < 
| ft ts We ee es 
A. Minted during the reign of Caligula, A.D. 38-41 | | 
1 | Head of Around, Agrippa lI _—__ Begins Caesarea** 2 | 5.85 | 18 | t 
Agrippa begins be- _ on horse- above on |.: Paneas (38/39) | 
with diadem_ low onL.: back, canter- Fig. 1, b in | 
to f. Fig. 1, a ing to fr. field under 
(PI. 17, 1) belly of the 
horse LB 
2 | Head of Male figure, Fig. 1, ¢ ra 
Caius standing, 
| (Caligula) holding a 
scroll 
3 Head tol. Fig. 1,d The king in Begins do.*® 5 
(Caligula?) aquadriga above onr.: (41/42) 
tor.,holding | Fig. 1,e 
a sceptre 
4 Head of Begins The king Above in do. 5 9.5 | 21 if 
Caius below on I.: | standing®’in | field in three (41/42), to to 
(Caligula) Fig. 1, f aquadrigato rows: Fig. 1, 11.8 | 25 
(Pl. 17, 2-3) r., holding _ g, in field | 
a sceptre below: LE | 


B. Minted during the reign of Claudius, 41-44" 


5 The king, 
head veiled, 


Begins on |.: 
Fig. 1,h 
sacrificing 
between two 
females 
(Pl. 17,14)?? 
6 Head of 
Claudius 


7 | Umbrella 
with fringe above on r.: 
(Pl. 17, 4-5) Fig. 1,k 


Begins 


4 Cf. supra, p. 193 f. aa 


Two hands 


Fig. 1, i 


joined together 


within wreath. 


Head in 
counter- 


mark. 
Wreath 


Three ears 
of barley 


springing 


‘from two 


leaves 


Ibid. 


Within the 
wreath: 
Fig. 1, j 


Tiberias 


Across field: Jerusalem*” 6 


LS (42/43) 


6 Ibid. 


*? And not sitting, as described by Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n. 16), p. 108. 
*® This coin is in the Cabinet des Médailles, Bibliothéque nationale, Paris. 


1.94 16 ft 
to to 
3.25 19 


* Cf. supra, p. 191 
% Cf. supra, p. 194 
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| (Pl. 17, 10-13) 


* Cf. supra, p. 194. 











Caesarea 
Maritima® 


do. 


Obverse Reverse 
™ Type Legend Type | Legend ; 
| 
8 | Head of Begins Temple with | Beginning 
Claudius above on r.:| twocolumns | on 1.: Fig. 
(Pl.17,6-7) | Fig. 1,1 and 1, m. In pedi- 
pediment ment: LZ 
showing four 
figures; the 
figure to the |. 
(emperor?) wears 
a short cuirass, 
| the figure to r. 
is Victory (?), be- 
tween them the 
| cowering figure 
of a naked man. 
| The fourth is 
| in the rear. 
9 | Head of Begins Temple etc. | Begins onl.: do. 
| Claudius to aboveonr.: | as No.8 Fig. 1, 0. 
r. laureate. Fig. 1,0 | above In pediment 
Onr. below | LH 
head in | 
countermark 
(P1.17,8) | 
10 Head of | Begins Female Across in 
Agrippa below onl.: | figure(city _ field tor.: 
with Fig. 1, p goddess), LZ. Begins 
diadem | turreted above r.: 
to l. crown, long Fig. 1,q 
(Pl. 17, 9) | chiton stand- 
| ing1., hold- 
| ing rudder 
| and palm- 
| branch 
11| Head of Begins | As No. 10 | Begins above do. 
| Agrippa | below on l.: | above | £.: Fig. 1, q. 
| with diadem | Fig. 1,f | Across in 
| tor. | field to r.: 
LH 


1 








Date } : . | @ 
iain es | on | 5 
coin a é | 
| | 
7 |1405} 21 |+ 
(43/44)| to to | 
| 17.5 | 28 | 
| | 
| | 
8 15.01 21 + 
(44) to to 
16.9 | 25 | 
| 
| (43/44) | | 
| 
| 
| 
8 7.53 | 18 t 
(44) to to 
9.3 21 











198 TABLE 2 
No. Obverse - _Reverse Mint — Weight Diam. & Collec: 
Type Legend __ Type Legend coin gt mm. | «| Gon’ 
sap al 
1 P.196,No.1 Obliterated Cf. p.196, | Fig.2,a | Caesarea 2 §.85 | 18 iti'W 
(Pl. 17,1) No. 1 LB _Paneas (38/39) 
2 do.,No.3 Beginsonl. do.,.No.3 |Abovein do. 5 11.57 21-25 t MH 
(Pl.17,2) below: field (41/42) 
Fig. 2,b ArPINMA. 
| In field 
below: LE 
3 ,do.(P1.17,3) Begins onl. | do. Above: do. 5 9.5 21-227R 
below: Fig. 2,d (41/42) 
Fig. 2,¢ below: LE 
4 do. Obliterated do. Above in do. 5 11.8 20-25tTR 
field: Fig.2,¢ (41/42) 
below: LE 
5 do. Obliterated | King stand- Above in do. 10.56 21-23 t M 
ing; horses | field: 
obliterated | Fig. 2, f 
6 p.196,No.7 Around; Cf. p.196, AcrossLS Jerusalem 6 1.94 16-19 t Com- 
(Pl.17, 4-5) beginsonr.: No. 7 (42/43) to mon™ 
Fig. 2, g 3.25 
7 | p.197,No.8 Begins Cf. p.197, Begins Caesarea 7 16.49 23.5 t HU 
(P1.17,6) aboveonr.: No.8 belowonl.: Maritima (43/44) 
Fig. 2, h C META 
in pediment: 
LZ 
8 | do. Begins do. , Begins do. 7 14.05 | 25 Tt BZ 
above onr.: below on |. : (43/44) 
Fig. 2,1 Fig. 2, j, in 
pediment: LZ 
9 do. Obliterated | do. Begins do. 7 15.01, 25 + HU 
below on 1.: (43/44) 
| Fig. 2,k; in 


*? BZ= Bezalel National Museum, Jerusalem; 
HU = Museum of Jewish Antiquities, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem; 


MH = Municipal Museum, Haifa; 


M =Dr. J. Meyshan, Tel Aviv; 
R=A. Reifenberg, Jerusalem ; 


*8 For legends see Fig. 2, p. 200. 


pediment: LZ 


K =A. Kindler, Tel Aviv; 

N =D. Nudelman, Tel Aviv; 
W =J. Wirgin, Jerusalem 

% Cf. supra, p. 194 f. 
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___Obverse 9 Reverse Mint — [Weight | Diam. > |Collec- 
Type __Legend Type Legend _ coin | = | = is; oe 
Cf.p.197, | Fig. 2,1 Cf. p.197, | Begins Caesarea 7 | 14.5 | 25 tR 
No. 8 No. 8 _belowonl.:|Maritima (43/44) 
| Fig. 2, m. In 
| pedim.: LZ | 
do. CKA do. Obliter. 1; in do. 7 16 |23-24/t/R 
pedim.: LZ (43/44) | 
do. Obliterated do. | Begins do. 7 16.9 | 24 |tlW 
(Pl. 17, 7) below on L.: (43/44) | | | 
| Fig. 2,0 | | 
do. Obliterated do. | Fig. 2,0; in | de. 7 17.5 |26-28)\t\K 
| pedim.: Z (43/44) 
do. Obliterated do. | Fig. 2, p;in | do. : 15.99 |22-24 + |M 
(Pl. 17, 8) pedim.: LZ | (43/44) | 
do. Obliterated do. | Obliter.; in do. 8 16 |23-24 +/R 
| pedim.: LH (44) 
p.197,No.10) Begins Cf. p. 197, | Beginsab.r.; do. 7 N* 
(P1.17,9) | belowonl.: No. 10 KAI... (43/44) 
BA.IAV ; one NER ONE 
across field | 
twor.: LZ | 
do Begins do., No. 11 Beginsab.r.: do. 8 1.55 | 18 |t'HU 
(Pl.17,10) belowonL: Fig. 2,1; (44) 
Fig. 2,q across field 
tor.: LH 
do Begins do. Begins do. & 8.48 | 20-22 t MH 
(Pl.17,11) belowonL.: above r.: (44) 
Fig. 2,s Fig. 2, t; 
across field: 
LH 
do. Begins do. Begins do. 8 R 
(Pl. 17,12) belowon1.: above r.: ( i4) 
Fig. 2,u Fig. 2,v 
do Begins do. Begins do. 8 9.3 |20-21;/t|M 
(Pl.17,13) belowonlL: above r.: (44) 
Fig. 2, w Fig. 2, x. A- 


cross field: H 


\ 


*%° This rare coin was acquired in Jerusalem by the late Mr. Finci and was formerly in his collection; it was pub- 
lished by Sukenik, op. cit. (supra, n. 10), p. 20. 
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Fig. 2. Legends referring to Table 2, pp. 198-199. 
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A Hoard of Syrian Tetradrachms and 
Tyrian Bronze Coins from Gush Halav* 


H. HAMBURGER 


In 1948 Major H. Ophir acquired in Nazareth a hoard ot coins from a 
villager of Gush Halav (Arab el-Jish, Greek Gischala) in Upper Galilee. The 
only available information was that the coins were found inside a pottery jar, 
while the foundations of a house at Gush Halav were being dug. The jar 
has not been preserved. The finder cleaned the coins superficially as they were 
covered with a thick brown crust. The present owner attempted a further 
cleaning with lemon-juice. The silver coins were quickly restored to their old 
lustre; the bronze coins were later cleaned chemically with the help of the 
Department of Antiquities, Jerusalem. 

The hoard consists of 237 coins, viz. 

(1) 180 Syrian tetradrachms from Nero to Elagabalus, but mainly of the 
time of Caracalla and Macrinus;’ 

(2) 22 Roman denarii from Septimius Severus to Geta; 

(3) 35 coins of provincial cities, mainly Tyre, from Alexander Severus to 
Philippus. 

The reigns of Caracalla and Macrinus with their 28 different mints repre- 
sent an especially interesting period in the history of Syrian tetradrachms, while 
the big bronze coins from Tyre with their various reverses are, as always, of 
great numismatic interest. 

A hoard composed of very similar Syrian tetradrachms was found in Pales- 
tine only once before near Nablus (Neapolis); it was acquired and its descrip- 
tion published by Newell.” Bellinger*® gives a list of the hoard. During our 





* The author’s thanks are due to Major Ophir who placed the coins at his disposal and to the 
Department of Antiquities for permission to use the Department's photographs (taken by the author). 
' 10-15 tetradrachms, all duplicates of Caracalla, were dispersed before they could be recorded. 

* E.T. Newell: Miscellanea Num smatica: Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 82, American 
Numismatic Society, New York 1938, pp. 37-47: Cyrene to India. 

7 ALR, Bellinger: Numismatic Studies, No. 3: The Syrian Tetradrachms of Caracalla and Macrinus. 
American Numismatic Society, New York 1940, p. 15. Henceforward referred to as Syr. Te#r. 
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enquiries after tetradrachms in private collections, we learned of a hoard of 75 


coins found in the vicinity of Jerusalem. The hoard is now dispersed, but Dy na 
Schalit of Jerusalem, its former owner, was still able to produce a list. Accor. minted af 
ding to this list the hoard contained: 1 Nero, 2 Vespasian, 8 Caracalla (4 dropped ¢ 
Antiochia, 3 Laodicea, 1 Tyre), 1 Geta (Laodicea), 6 Macrinus (3 Carrhae, | later tetra 
Beroea, 2 Emisa), 40 Elagabalus, 7 Gordianus, 3 Philippus, 4 Tra‘:nus Decius, probably t 
1 Herennia Etruscilla, 1 Herennius Etruscus, 1 Trebonianus Gallus. This hoard | explains t 


must have been buried during the reign of the latest emperor represented, viz. The fo 
in 251-253 A.D. Noe* mentions another small hoard from Yafi‘a in Galilee, comparis 
which was published by de Saulcy in 1870. Two finds in Syria’ contain tetra | o¢ tetradr: 
drachms which belong only partly to this period. Only f 

The hoards from Dura Europos, published by Bellinger® made the decisive 


s, ] 
contribution to the numismatic problems of this type of coins. The abundant — t 
finds induced Bellinger to draw up a list of all the tetradrachms of Caracalla | are repres 
and Macrinus accessible to him. With the aid of the previous works of Imhoof- 
Blumer,’ Dieudonné,” Seyrig’ and Newell,’® he was able to determine many hn 
of the mints with certainty and others with a degree of probability and to draw! X 
for the first time a clear picture of this period of coinage. In the following article: Aptioch 
the author follows Bellinger’s assumptions as regards the mints. Laodicea | 
Seleucia 
THE SYRIAN TETRADRACHMS (TABLE PP. 210-217). Beroea . 
The tetradrachms were minted by the following emperors: Nero (1), Trajan / ns ” 
(9), Hadrian (1), Septimius Severus (6), Julia Domna (1), Caracalla (120), Get! Zeugma 


(8), Macrinus (20), Diadumenianus (5), Elagabalus (9). } Edessa 
The weight of the coins before and including Hadrian are: 10.5-14.35 gt | Carrhae 
(average 13.5 gr.). This group of coins shows clear traces of long use. From | Rhesaena 


Septimius Severus to Elagabalus the minimum weight of the coins is 10.26 gr. | -™!8* _ 
: P ' Heliopolis 
(No.31), the maximum weight being 16.53 gr. (No. 28; average 13.36 gr.) D 
amascus 


Nearly all these latter coins are very well preserved, most of them even giving | Gabala 








* S. P. Noe: A Bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards. Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 78, } 
1937, No. 490; F. de Saulcy, Annuaire de numismatique, 3, 1868-70, pp. 350-369. (Not available). f If we 
* Noe, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), Nos. 56 and 1034. 

° The Excavations at Dura Europos, Final Report, VI, The Coins. New Haven, 1949. 

7 Griechische Minzen. 1890, pp. 233-243, and Reichsmiinzen der syrischen Provinzen, Revue suisse dt } occur in | 
numismatique, 8, 1898, pp. 40-44. 

* Revue numismatique, 10 (4¢ sér.), 1906, pp. 132-155; sbid., 13, 1909, pp. 458-480. 

% Antiquités syriennes, 1. Paris, 1932, pp. 56-68. 10 Op. cit. (supra, n. 2), pp. 37-47. 5 
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the impression of never having been used. The much greater content of silver 
in the tetradrachms till after Hadrian is evident in comparison with the coins 
minted after Septimius Severus, during whose reign the percentage of silver 
dropped even in the denarii toa little over 50%.'* The content of silver in the 
later tetradrachms of this hoard must have been much lower still. This was 


} probably the reason why the old tetradrachms were preferred for hoarding, and 


explains the inclusion of these coins which are nearly a century older. 

The following list shows the tetradrachms according to their mints. For 
comparison we give the Newell hoard from Palestine and the biggest hoard 
of tetradrachms of this period from Dura-Europos, No. ax.” 

Only five of the twenty-eight known mints are missing in our hoard, viz. 
Cyrrhus, Rhesaena, Neapolis, Aelia and Ascalon. The hoard is the second larg- 
est after the Dura hoard XIX in which twenty-seven of the twenty-eight mints 
are represented. The Newell hoard has only eighteen of these. 

















Dury Newell, Gust Det Newell, gut 

XIX alestine coma XIX Palestine ise 
Antioch 32 . . 22 . . 38% Aradus 16 . . — 1 
laodicea 16 . . 10 . . 29 Orthosia — 3 2 
ae eee ee Tripolis 2 5 5 
Beroea 7 5 3 Byblos 7 1 2 
Hieapolis5 . . 2 .. #7 Berytus 6 4 5 
Cyrhus 5 2. . — . 2. = Sidon 1 3 3 
Zeugma 4 . . 2 l Tyre 8 10 37 
Edessa os. 5 = 2 a 
Carrhae 22 . . 1 7 Neapolis 2 . . — .. — 
| Rhesaena 1 . . — — Aelia 9 — _ 
Emisa aa 5 Caesarea 10 4 1 
Heliopolis3 . . 3 1 Ascalon 2 - -- 
| Damascus 4 .. — 1 Gaza 1 — 1 
|}Gabala 1. . — 1 Cyprus 6 4 1 
187 93 160 


If we compare the composition of the three hoards mentioned above it is 
interesting to note that the five mints which are missing in our hoard do not 
occur in the Newell hoard either, and that the towns Antioch, Laodicea, Emisa, 





" H. Mattingly & E. A. Sydenham: Roman Imperial Coinage, 1V (1). London, 1936, p. VI. 
* Bellinger, op. cit. (supra, n. 3). p. 15. 18 Except the coins of Elagabalus. 
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Tyre are represented in both hoards in similarly larger proportions. This circum. 
stance silences Bellinger’s doubt whether Neapolis is the real provenance of 
the Newell hoard. Another question is raised by Bellinger’s criticism of the 
curious composition of the Newell hoard. In our hoard as well as in Newell's, 
some Palestinian cities are missing. In addition remote towns far in the north 
are represented whereas other important northern mints are lacking. A further 
comparison with Dura hoard XIX shows that only Antioch and Laodicea are 
equally well represented in both hoards. It is remarkable that in a hoard found 
in Dura all Palestinian towns occur, and what is more, occur in numerous speci- 
mens. How is it to be explained that two hoards from Palestine contain hardly 
any coins from Palestinian mints while the latter are well represented in the 
Dura hoard? This astonishing situation might be explained as follows. 

Since the days of Septimius Severus a large army had been stationed in Syria 
against the Parthians. Because of the scarcity of silver the Emperor found it 
necessary to reduce its content in the denarii to 60%. On the other hand Sep. 
timius Severus was rather liberal to his soldiers (according to his advice to his 
sons: ‘Be of one mind, enrich the soldiers, trouble about nothing else’), and! 
this attitude made the financial situation worse and worse. Finally, Caracalla! 
had to order several provincial towns in the East to coin money for his troops. 
The tetradrachm of Antioch, known all over the East for the last two hundred, 
years, was used as the prototype. 


) 





But even such an autocrat as Caracalla did not want to alter the traditional’ 
way of handling Roman silver coinage. The granting of mint rights to twenty. 
five towns simultaneouslv (Antioch, Laodicea and Tyre had already started) 
minting silver) was something quite unusual in Roman history. The only way 
out of this dilemma seemed to lie in the provision that the minting was to be 
undertaken solely for the army. The mints delivered the coins to the militay 
headquarters in sealed bags. Only the initiated could identify the mint-symbol 
on the coins, for in all other respects they were all coined alike.'* Thus, the 
distribution of the coins started only after the soldiers had received their pay. 

hi we accept this theory we are able to explain all the problems listed by 
Bellinger in his masterly discussion of the list of the hoards found till then 
Bellinger also assumes that we have before us hoards which did not originate 





44 This theory would provide an explanation for the fact that the place of the mint is not cleatl 
indicated on these tetradrachms, contrary to the usual mint practice. Thus originated the difficult 
of identification which has by no means been entirely solved. | 


| 
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. } in the ordinary commercial way, but ‘with the movement of troops’. Great 


groups of soldiers received on pay-day the coins of the same mint; anyone who 
had any connection with the army (soldiers’ families, tradesmen, camp-fol- 
lowers etc.) received through the medium of the soldier issues of more or less the 
same composition. If such payments were hoarded we have as a result hoards 
of similar nature, wherever they chanced to have been buried. If a soldier 
was long enough in the army he managed to collect the most varied issues and 
mints. If we find in one hoard (e.g. Dura XIX) coins from Caesarea, Aradus 
and Carrhae in unusually large quantities, we must ascribe it to a mere chance, 
depending on the mint-issues which happened to be used on a certain pay-day. 
The fact that the hoard of Newell and the Gush-Halav hoard hardly contain 
any issues of Palestinian towns may be due to a mere coincidence, but could 
on the other hand be due to the circumstance that these more remote towns 
were called upon to mint coins less frequently and their coins were thus more 
seldom distributed. 

In order to check this hypothesis the writer examined several private collec- 
tions in Israel. These consisted chiefly of coins found in Palestine, Trans- 
jordan and Syria, which were brought to the collectors by the finder himself or 
through very few intermediaries. We may thus consider every large private 
collection in Israel as presenting a cross-section of local finds. 

The examination of the Syrian tetradrachms from the time of Caracalla to 
Macrinus gave the same result again and again: a considerable part, usually 
one third of the tetradrachms in each collection, consisted of issues of Antioch 
and Laodicea. (This compares with a similar picture in the Gush-Halav, New- 
ell,and Dura XIX hoards.) The remaining two-thirds contained issues of 
the other towns, among which the mints of Tyre, Beroea, Carrhae were parti- 
cularly well represented. 

Not a single collection contained a coin which could be ascribed to any of 
the Palestinian mints, viz. Aelia, Ascalon, Gaza, Neapolis or Caesarea. 

This remarkable fact is a further proof that these coins were never in circu- 
lation in Palestine, but, as suggested above, were sealed and sent off to the 
military authorities soon after having been minted; thereafter they slowly 
found their way all over the Near East. The only exceptions were apparently 
Antioch and Laodicea which according to an established tradition used to 
mint for the eastern world as well; their coins are therefore found in .arge 
quantities. 
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DENARII (TABLE PP. 218-219). 


The number of denarii is too small for any special conclusions. It is, however, 
peculiar that the greatest part of the denarii are of Septimius Severus and of 
Julia Domna while both are represented in a very small number in the hoard 
of the tetradrachms. It seems that denarii were the main currency available at 





the beginning of hoarding during the reign of Septimius Severus, because tetra. 
drachms were then minted only in Antioch, Laodicea, Tyre and Emisa. With 
Caracalla great quantities of tetradrachms were issued and the number of de. | 
narii grew less. 


THE BRONZE COINS (TABLE PP. 220-226). \ 


No. 112. — It was possible to identify this coin notwithstanding its wom 
condition. The obverse resembles Hill’s B. M. C. Phoenicia. London, 1910, 
Pl. XXXII, 9; the eagle on the reverse has much resemblance to a coin of 
Gallienus struck at Tyre, ébid., Pl. XX XV, 3. A further proof of the provenance | 
is the murex-shell above the left wing. The legend was seP [TVRVS METROCOI|. / 

Nos. 121-125.—The meaning of countermarks on coins is often ob-! 
scure. According to Hill, Phoenicia, p. 275, a countermark is used on coins of ) 
Elagabalus which were minted in Tyre during the period when the city was in 
disgrace. Hill assumes that the ‘male head’ represents Alexander Severus. The 
club of Heracles which occurs here as countermark for the first time points 
rather to the interpretation of the ‘male head’ as Heracles-Melqarth. The broad t 
features of the portrait have a greater likeness to the well known representa- 
tions of Heracles-Melqarth on coins of Tyre than to those of the youthful Alex. | 
ander Severus. The club and Heracles-Melqarth as symbols of the autonomous , 
status of Tyre connect the countermark with some official act. Possibly they y\ 
are meant to symbolize the rehabilitation of the town and the resumption of [ 
its former autonomous rights, or else they merely represent a new denomination 
of the current coins which was perhaps frequently necessary in times of rapidly | 
deteriorating currency. It should be noted that No. 121 represents a coin min- | 
ted before the disgrace of the city. 

No. 128. — F. de Saulcy: Numismatique de la Terre Sainte. Paris, 1874, 
Pl. XVIII, shows similar reverses, but the representation of the coin described | 
here contains more details. Pan stands in the same position as in de Saulcy, op. | 
cit., Pl. XVIII, 8, 9, 10, with his attributes of goat, flute, shepherd’s crook and 
syrinx. Even the horns on the head of Pan are represented on this coin. The ) 
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date CK = 223 =A. D. 220 does not occur on the coins of Elagabalus, pub- 
lished by de Saulcy, but it appears there on a coin of Aquilia Severa (de Saulcy, 
ip. cit., p. 323) and Julia Maesa (sbid., p. 324). It probably corresponds to the 
last year of the coinage of Paneas. 

No. 129. — The coin is to be ascribed with certainty to Paneas because 
it shows the same style and fabric as the obverse of No. 128; also on account 
of the syrinx and the date on the reverse. 

No. 131. — The colonial coinage of Tyre shows the old traditional 
symbol of autonomy, the palm. A later addition is the ‘Marsyas of the Forum’, 
a sign of the colonial rights conferred on the city by Septimius Severus. Mar- 
syas, palm and murex-shell fill the whole reverse of this coin. (The meaning 
of the star on coins of Tyre has not been explained so far.) On no other coin 
of Tyre are these symbols so much in evidence. I would suggest the following 
explanation of the reverse: the coin represents the first issue after the rehabi- 
litation of the city, and the municipality wanted to demonstrate the fact in the 
clearest possible manner. We may therefore assume that the rehabilitation took 
place in the same year as the proclamation of Alexander Severus as Caesar, i.e. 
in 221. The reverse is paralleled (a) by two coins of Neapolis (Hill: B. M.C. 
Palestine. London, 1914, Pl. VI, 17, 18). This town received colonial rights 
from Philip Senior and immediately minted a reverse of the same description 
as here: Marsyas, facing the old symbol of the town: the eagle, supporting 
Mt. Gerizim); (b) by a coin of Alexander Severus from Bostra (Hill: B. M.C. 
Arabia. London, 1922, Pl. XXI, 8 and p. XXVI,n. 1: ‘Kubitschek... thinks 
that Bostra may have been made a colony in the last days of Elagabalus, while 
Alexander was Caesar’). 

Nos. 135, 140.— The reverse appears for the first time on a coin of 
Valerianus Senior; cf. Hill: B. M.C. Phoenicia, Pl. XXXYV, 2. 

Nos. 137-139.—Hill, sbid., notes (p. CKX XIX) as an outstanding fact the 
survival of a Phoenician inscription »xb (Belonging to Tyre) on a coin of 
Elagabalus (218-222). Among the unpublished notes of the late Stella Ben- 
Dor is an autonomous coin of Tyre with the same inscription 4x5 (Belonging 
to Tyre) dated 351=225/6 (Fig.; p.208). 

This shows that the town still had the right of autonomous coinage in the 
time of Alexander Severus. The question arises whether we have here an iso- 
lated issue or whether the autonomous coinage was resumed at this period. 
Further discoveries may provide an answer to this problem. The liberal rule 
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Obverse: Bust of Tyche r., behind palm-branch, border of dots. have been : 

Reverse: Palm-tree with fruits, in field date ANT=351. by him fro 
A ‘ well have 

below: 4 ™ 15 mm., 3.41 gr. and this re 

— The aut 


of Alexander Severus and the perpetual lack of coins of small denominations } the origin 
in the East’® favoured the practice of autonomous coinage. In the Opinion of | mainly fos 
the writer as expressed in his article on the minute coins of Caesarea,‘® Tyre connected 
continued to mint minute autonomous coins late into the 3rd century A. D. ‘account fe 

The Phoenician legends on coins of Gordianus III (238-244) are still more | have been 
remarkable.'? What could have been the reason for them? One might suggest | who colle: 
a connection with the fact that while he was proconsul in Africa, Gordianus | ) the other | 
was proclaimed emperor, together with his son Gordianus II. Both resided at } his saving 
Carthage and were beloved by the population. Perhaps Tyre wanted to empha- | been acqu 
size its close relation with Carthage and therefore with the new dynasty. But ; of a milité 
one could also put forward a more plausible suggestion. The Phoenician legend __ end of the 
is simply an explanation of the reverse as known from Tyrian coins of this ? of Elagab 
period. These are usually inscribed in Greek (e.g. AIAQN, AMBPOCIE METPE, | tadrachm: 
QKEANOC). A Phoenician legend would be used in this case because the rever- } After Ela; 
ses were chosen from the oldest past of Tyre and depicted ancient Phoenician | the hoar¢ 
heroes. Dido is here shown metaphorically as ‘Goddess of Tyre’. The reverse | was a nat 
of No. 139 has not so far been interpreted.'* The meaning of the inscription { town hel 
‘Bodmelgarth’ might in our opinion be understood as defining the male figure | The hoar 
as a Tyrian god or king of that name. soldiers 5 

The composition of the bronze-coins shows that they were hoarded later | Little wo 
than the tetradrachms, i.e. from the time of Elagabalus till Philip Senior. } Severus t 





* H. Mattingly: Handbook of Roman Coins. London, 1928, pp. 192-3; V. Hill: Barbarous Radiates | ed shortl 
(Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 112), 1949, p. 2. possibly 
© To be published by the Department of Antiquities of Israel, Jerusalem. | —— 
7 My thanks are due to Dr. I. Ben-Dor, Jerusalem, who deciphered the legends. *® One has 
8 G.F. Hill: A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Phoenicia. London, 1910, p. CXL: | * These o 
‘Still await explanation’. ) the same wv 
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The coins from the mint of Tyre greatly preponderate and are mostly in excel- 
lent condition.’* These two facts lead to the conclusion that they were acquired 
in Tyre and hoarded immediately after the issue. The non-Tyrian coins are 
without exception in a worn condition. They originate from the vicinity of 
Tyre with the exception of one specimen which is from Carrhae. This must 
have been acquired by the hoarder together with the tetradrachms and brought 
by him from his earlier sojourn in the north. The two coins from Paneas may 
well have been acquired in Gush-Halav. The distance between Gush-Halav 
and this relatively rare mint is only 32 km., as the crow flies. 

The author ventures to put forward the following hypothesis as regards 
the origin of this hoard: as explained above the tetradrachms were minted 
mainly for the army and the hoarder thus must have been a person closely 
connected with the armed forces. He may have been a soldier. This would 


account for the excellent preservation of the coins, which could hardly 


have been in circulation at all. But the same would also be true of a tradesman 
who collected the accumulated debts on pay-day and hoarded the money. On 
the other hand a soldier would have scarcely had the possibility of adding to 
his savings the older coins of Nero, Trajan and Hadrian. These could have 
been acquired only by business transactions which are improbable in the case 
of a military man.*° The hoarder was connected with the army from about the 
end of the reign of Septimius Severus (ca. 210) till the beginning of the reign 
of Elagabalus (ca. 219.) During this time he acquired the denarii and the tet- 
radrachms directly after their issue, as is proven by their state of preservation. 
After Elagabalus had made peace with the Parthians and departed for Rome, 
the hoarder discontinued his connection with the army, probably because he 
was a native of the East, and went southward to Tyre. The lively commercial 
town held him till the reign of Philippus (244-249), about 25 years in all. 
The hoard, however, did not grow as it had before. In the neighbourhood of 
soldiers profits must have been easier than during his period of trading in Tyre. 
Little worn coins begin in this hoard with Elagabalus, and as from Alexander 
Severus they show practically no signs of circulation and must have been hoard- 
ed shortly after issue. Early in the reign of Philippus he settled at Gush-Halav, 
possibly his home-town, and there buried his hoard at the earliest in 249. 





* One has to distinguish clearly between corroded and much used coins. 
* These old tetradrachms wexe surely preferred for hoarding because—although they were of 
the same weight as the new coins—they contained a considerably larger percentage of silver. 
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Fig. 1. Legends on the reverse of the Syrian tetradrachms. 
(Erratum: No.a: for ETOYC read ETOYE.) 


CATALOGUE OF THE HOARD 


1. SYRIAN TETRADRACHMS 











1 


No. 
No. Date Mint Obv./Rev. Reference of 
spec. 
Nero 54-68 (one coin) 
1. 63 Antiochia Bust r./Eagle r. Wruck: Die syrische 1 
Legend as Fig. 1,a. Provinzialpragung von 
Augustus bis Trajan. 
Stuttgart, 1931, p. 182, 
No. 47 
Trajan 98-117 (9) 
2. 103-111 Caesarea Head r./Arabia 1., Cf. B. M. C. Galatia, 1 
Cappadociae Fig. 1,b. p. 54, No. 59. Head 
instead of bust 
3. Tyre Head r./Eagle 1., Wruck (op. cit.), p. 


Fig. 1,c. 


194, No. 149 








6 
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No. 
No. Date Mint Obv./Rev. Reference of 
spec. 
4. 110-111 Tyre Head r., supported by Ibid., p. 194, No. 156 1 
eagle r., club/Melqarth 
Fig. 1,d. 
5. 111 rs Head r./Eagle 1. Ibid., p. 194, No. 158 2 
Fig. 1,e. 
6. 4 Antiochia Head r., supported by Ibid., p. 194, No. 160 1 
eagle r., club/Tyche of 
Antiochia with Orontes 
Fig. 1,e. 
7. 112-113 Tyre Head r./Eagle I. Ibid., p. 194, No. 161 1 
Fig. 1,f. 
8. 114-115 . Head r./Eagle 1. lbid., p. 195, No. 167 I 
Fig. 1,g. 
9. ? " Head r./Eagle 1. l 
Date illegible. 
Hadrian 117-138 (1) 
10. 117-118 Antiochia Bust r./Eagle |. B. M. C. Galatia, p. 187, 1 


Fig. 1,h. No. 304 


Septimius Severus 193-211 (6) 


11. 202-207 Antiochia Head/Eagle r. on thigh. Syr.Tetr., p.21, No.3 1 


Fig. 1,i. 
12. 202-211 Laodicea Head/Eagle 1., star. Ibid., p. 30, No. 51 1 
ad Mare Fig. 1,i. 
7 “ Head with paludamen- Ibid., p. 30, No. 52 1 
tum/Eagle l., star. Fig. 1,i. 
14,” s " Head with paludamen- Ibid., p. 30, No. 53 2 
tum/Eagle L., star. Fig. 1,1. 
15. 218-211 Tyre Bust r.,/Eagle |. on club, Jbid., p. 86, No. 295 1 


murex-shell. Fig. 1,j. 


Julia Domna (1) 


16. 215-217 Emisa Bust r. IOYAIA AYFO- unpublished 
YCTA /Eagle 1., between 
legs bust of Helios 1. rad., 
tor. T (Pl. 18). 
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No. Date Mint Obv./Rev. Reference 2 
Spec. 
Caracalla 211-217 (120) 
17. 209-211 Antiochia Head r./Eagle r.on thigh. Syr.Tetr., p- 23, No. 10 1 
Fig. 1,i (Pl. 18). 
18. Head r./Eagle r.on thigh. Jdid., p- 23, No. 11 2 
Fig. 1,j. 
19. 214-217 Bust 1./Eagle r. on thigh Jbid., p. 25, No. 20 4 
AE Fig. 1,1. 
20. Head r./Eagle r. on thigh. [bid., p- 25, No. 19 2 
AE Fig. 1,1. 
21. Head r./Eagle r. over star Ibid., p. 26, No. 33 6 
and crescent. Fig. 1,k. 
22 Head r./Eagle r. over star /bid., p. 26, No. 31 6 
and club. Fig. 1,k. 
23. Head r./Eagle r.on thigh. Ibid., p. 24, No. 18 4 
Fig. 1,k. 
24 Head r./Eagle r. over star Ibid., p. 27, No. 37 1 
and cornucopia. Fig. 1,m. 
(Pl. 18). 
25. 209-212 Laodicea Head r. with paludamen- /did., p. 33, No. 64 1 
ad Mare tum/Eagle 1.; between 
legs star. Fig. 1,j. 
26. Bust r./Eagle 1.; between bid., p. 33, No. 66 2 
legs star. Fig.1,j (P1.18). 
27. 213-217 Head r./Eagle 1.; between I bid., p. 34, No. 72 16 
legs star. Fig. 1,k. 
28. 215-217 Seleucia Head r./Eagle r.on thun- J/bid., p- 36, No. 76 5 
Pieria derbolt. Fig. 1,1. 
29. Beroea Bust r. from the rear/ Ibid., p- 38, No. 80 1 
Eagle |. B E and animal. 
30. Hierapolis Head r./Eagle r. between Ibid., p. 41, No. 94 2 
legs lion r. Fig. 1,k. 
31. Bust r. from the rear/ Ibid., p. 41, No. 95 2 
Eagle r. between legs lion 
r. Fig. 1,k. 
32. Bust r., rad., from the Jbid., p. 41, No. 97 2 


rear/Eagle r., between 


legs lion r. Fig. 1,k. 





34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39 


40 
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No. Date Mint 


Obv./Rev. 


Reference 





33. 215-217 Hierapolis 


34."  Zeugma 
35. ‘ - Edessa 
36. 

a. ” ss Carrhae 
38. 

39. 

40. ” as Emisa 

41. 

= ” gs Damascus 
s ” Aradus?? 


Bust 1., rad., from in 
front/Eagle r., standing 
on lion r. Fig. 1,k. (PI. 
18). 

Head r./Eagle r. Fig. 1,n. 
Bust r., rad., in cuirass 
from the rear/Eagle r. be- 
tween legs shrine w. pedi- 
ment. Fig. 1,k (Pl. 18). 
Bust r. in cuirass and pa- 
ludamentum, from the 
rear/Eagle r., shrine with 
pediment. Fig. 1,k (PI. 
18). 

Head r./Eagle r., on 
bull’s head. Fig. 1,1. 
Head r., rad./Eagle r., 
star and crescent. Fig. 1,]. 
Bust r., rad., in cuirass, 
seen from in front, on 1. 
arm shield with bull’s 
head/Eagle r., star and 
crescent, in exergue two 
pellets. Fig. 1,1. (Pl. 18). 
Head r./Eagle 1., bust of 
Helios, A. Fig. 1,k. (PI. 
18). 

Head r./Eagle 1., bust of 
Helios, O. Fig. 1,k. 
Head r./Eagle 1., ram's 
head. Fig. 1,k. 

Bust r., from the rear/ 
Eagle r., bull’s head. Fig. 
1,k. 


Ibid., p. 42, No. 104 


Ibid., p. 49, No. 128 
Ibid., p. 50, No. 139 


unpublished?? 


Syr.Tetr., p.58,No. 158 
Ibid., p. 58, No. 159 


Seyrig, Syria, 26,1949, 
p- 18, n. 3, Pl. 1,5 


Syr.Tetr., p.62,No. 184 


Ibid., p. 63, No. 195 
Ibid., p. 68, No. 219 


Ibid., p. 70, No. 226 


1 





*! The paludamentum does not occur on any other coin of Caracalla struck at Edessa; cf. Bellin- 


ger, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. 50-51. 


#2 Attributed by Seyrig (Syria, 26,1949, p 18) to a second officina at Carrhae. 
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No. Date Mint Obv./Rev. Reference rj 
spec 

44. 215-217 Orthosia Head r./Eagle r., figure Jbid., p. 75, No. 254 1 
with two animals. Fig.1,s 
(Pl. 18). 

45. Head r./Eagle r., figure [bid., p. 75, cbv. Nos. l 
with two animals. Fig.1,0 252-253. rev. No. 256 
(Pl. 18). 

46. Tripolis Head r./Eagle 1., caps of [bid., p. 77, No. 257 3 
Dioscuri. Fig. 1,k. 

47. Head r./Eagle r., caps of Ibid., p. 77, No. 258 2 
Dioscuri. Fig. 1,k. 

48. 215-217 Byblus Bust r., laur., with cuirass Jbid., p. 78, No. 266 1 


49. 


50. 


| 


pS 


53. 


54. 


> > 


56. 


Berytus 
Sidon 
208-211 Tyre 


213 - 217 


and paludamentum, seen 
from in front/Eagle L., al- 
tar with three horns; in 


field XX.? Fig. 1,k (Pl. 18). 


Head r./Eagle 1., between 
legs altar with three horns 
above uncertain symbol 
Fig. 1,p (Pl. 19). 

Bust r./Eagle 1., prow. 
Fig. 1,k. 

Head r./Eagle |., baetyl in 
car. Fig. 1,0 (Pl. 19). 
Bust r./Eagle 1., club and 
murex-shell. Fig. 1,). 
Head r./Eagle |., club and 
murex-shell. Fig. 1,k. 
Bust r. from the rear/ 
Eagle 1., club and murex- 
shell. Fig. 1,k. 

Bust r. from in front/ 
Eagle 1., club and murex- 
shell. Fig. 1,k. 

Bust r. in cuirass/Eagle 1., 
club and murex-shell. 
Fig. 1,k. 


unpublished 1 


Syr.Tetr., p.82, No. 282 5 
Ibid., p. 84, No. 289 3 
Ibid., p. 86, No. 297 1 
Ibid., p. 87, No. 303 10 


Ibid., p. 87, No. 305 7 


Ibid., p. 87, No. 306 3 


Ibid., p. 87, No. 307 6 





*3 The coin published by Bellinger is badly preserved. Instead of: Head, laur. this coin which is 
surely identical shows: Bust, laur. with cuirass and paludamentum, seen from in front. 





62. 


63 


64 











No. Date Mint 
$7. ? Tyre 
58. 215-217 Gadara*® 
59. 7 Caesarea 
60. ” s Gaza 


61. 215-217 Cyprus 


62. 204 Antioch 


63. 209-212 


64. 


65. 208-211 Tyre 


66. 


67. 


68. 





t. YTIATB (PI. 19). 
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No. 
Obv./Rev. Reference of 
ane spec. 
Bust r. laur. in cuirass IJbid., obv. p. 87, No. 1 
from in front/Eagle 1. 307, rev. p. 88, No. 
club and murex-shell. Fig. - 311-3134 
1,q. (Pl. 19). 
Bust r./Eagle 1., graces in Ibid., p. 90, No. 324 1 
wreath. Fig. 1,r (Pl. 19). 
Head r./Eagle |. on torch J[bid., p. 98, No. 363 1 
and serpent. Fig. 1,k. 
Head r./Eagle 1. | in Ibid., p- 102, No. 380 1 
wreath, star r. Fig. 1,s. 
Head r./Eagle 1., ear of Ibid., p. 104, No. 382 1 
wheat. Fig. 1,k. 
Geta 211-212 (8) 
Bust r., head bare/Eagle Ibid., p. 22, No.5 1 
r. on leg and thigh, no 
wreath in beak. Fig. 1,t. 
(Pl. 19). 
Head r.’ agle r. on leg Ibid., p. 23, No. 15 1 
and thigh. Fig. 1,u. (PI. 
19). 
Head r./Eagle r. on line, Ibid., p. 24, No. 16 1 
in field r. and L. star. Fig. 
lv. 
Head r./Eagle |. club and Ibid., p. 86, No. 300 2 
murex-shell. Fig. 1,v. 
Bust r. from in front/ Jbid., p. 86, No. 301 1 
Eagle 1., club and murex- 
shell. Fig. 1,v. (Pl. 19). 
Bust r. from the rear/ Ibid., p. 86, No. 30la 1 
Eagle 1., club and murex- 
shell. Fig. 1,v. (Pl. 19). 
Head r./Head of Heracles Jbid., p. 87, No. 302 1 





*4 The proper obverse should have been of Macrinus. The obverse of Caracalla was used acciden- 


tally after it was out of date. 


*5 Attributed by Seyrig, op. cit. (supra, n. 22), p. 18, n. 5, to an unknown mint of North Syria. 
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Date 


Mint 


Obv./Rev. 


Reference 





74. 


re 5 


76. 


raf 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


217-218 


217-218 


Antioch 


Laodicea 
ad Mare 


Seleucia 
Pieria 
Beroea 


Carrhae 


Emisa 


Heliopolis?* 


Gabala 


Tyre 


Macrinus 217-218 (20) 


Bust r./Eagle r. on leg 
and thigh. Fig. 1,w. 

Bust r./Eagle r. on leg 
and thigh. Fig. 1,w. 
Head r./Eagle L., star. Fig. 
1,q. 

Bust r./Eagle 1., star. Fig. 
1,q. 

Bust r./Eagle 1. on thun- 
derbolt. Fig. 1,x. 

Bust r./Eagle 1. BE and 
animal (Palm out of flan). 
Fig. 1,0. 

Bust r./Eagle 1. BE and 
animal. Fig. 1,k. (Pl. 19). 
AYTKMOMCEMAKPINO 
CCE Head r./Eagle r. on 
bull's head. Fig. 1,y. (Pl. 
19). 

Head r./Eagle 1. bust of 


Helios A. Fig. 1,z. (Pl. 19). 


AYTKMOMCE MAKPI 
NOCEB Bust laur. r. in 
cuirass and paludamen- 
tum, seen from in front/ 
Eagle |. bust of Helios 1., 
no letter in field. Fig. 
laa. (Pl. 19). 

Head r./Eagle |. lion and 
star. Fig. 1,z. (Pl. 19). 
Bust r./Eagle |. crescent 
over crab, r. palm branch. 
Fig. 1,q. 

Head r./Eagle 1. club and 
murex shell. Fig. 1,q. 


Ibid., p. 28, No. 


Ibid., p. 28, No. 4 


Ibid., p. 35, No. 


Ibid., p. 35, No. 


Ibid., p. 36, No. 7 


Ibid., p. 39, No. 


&& 


Ibid., p. 39, No. 89 


unknown variant 


Syr.Tetr., p. 59, No. 163 


Ibid., p. 65, No. 204 


unknown variant 


Syr.Tetr., p.67,No.216 


Ibid., p. 69, No. 224 


Ibid., p. 88, No. 311 


N 





*® Attriputed by Seyrig, op. cit. (supra, n. 22), p. 18, n. 6, to Samosata. 
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No. 
No. Date Mint Obv./Rev. Reference of 
spec. 
Diadumenianus 217-218 (5) 
82. 217-218 Antioch Bust r., head bare/Eagle Jbid., p. 28, No. 41 3 
r. on leg and thigh. Fig. 
1,w. 
83. Laodicea Bust r., head bare/Eagle Ibid., p. 35, No. 75 1 
ad Mare r. star. Fig. 1,y. (Pl. 20). 
84. Tyre Bust r., head bare/Eagle Ibid., p. 89, No. 316 1 
l. club and murex-shell. 
Fig. 1,bb. (Pl. 20). 
Elagabalus 218-222 (9) 
85. 219-222 Antioch Head r./Eagle l. star. Fig. 1bid., p. 28, No. 42 4 
ise. 
86. Bust r./Eagle |. star. Fig. Ibid., p. 29, No. 44 3 
tec. 
87. Head |./Eagle |. star. Fig. Ibid., p. 29, No.47 1 
1,cCc. 
88. Head |./Eagle r. star. Fig. unknown variant 1 


1,dd. (PI. 20). 
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2. DENARII (22) 








No. Date Mint Obv./Rev. Reference we 
spec. 
Septimius Severus 193-211 (8) 
89. 197-198 Rome Head 1./(ANN)ONAE Roman Imperial Coin- 1 
AVGG Annona 1. age, IV(1), 1936, p. 
103, No. 107 
90. " Head r./PM TRP V COS __I[bid., p- 105, No. 116 1 
II PP Genius I. 
91. 198 Laodicea Head r. L SEP SEVERVS _[bid., p- 158, obv. No. 1 
ad Mare PER AVG PM IMP XI/ 495, rev. No. 494B 
PAR AR AD TRP VI 
COS II PP. Two captives 
seated back to back at foot 
of trophy; 4.06 gr. 
92. 200 Rome Head r./PM TRP VIII  Jbid., p- 110, No. 150 1 
COS II PP Victory 1. 
93. 202 Head r./PART MAX PM I/bid., p.115, No. 184 1 
TRP X. Trophy and two 
captives. 
94. 209 - Head r./PM TRP XVII _ I/bid., p- 120, No. 228 1 
COS III PP Neptun 1. 
95. 202-210 = Head r./VICT PART lbid., p. 128, No. 295 1 
MAX Victory 1. 
96. ™ Head r./VOTA SVSCEP  Ibid., p. 129, No. 308 1 
TA XX Severus 1. 
Julia Domna (5) 
97. 196-202 Laodicea Bust r./PVDICITIA Ibid., p. 178, No. 644 1 
ad Mare Pudicitia 1. 
98. 196-211 Rome Bust r./HILARITAS Ibid., p. 168, No. 557 1 
Hilaritas 1. 
99. ” ™ Bust r./IVNO Ibid., p. 168, No. 559 1 
Juno 1. 
100. Bust r./(VENV)SFELIX  Ibid., p. 170, No. 580 1 
Venus 1.; 2.84 gr. 
101. 211-217 Bust r./DIANA LVCI Ibid., p.272, No.373A 1 


FERA Diana 1. 
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No. 
No. Date Mint Obv./Rev. Reference of 
spec. 
Caracalla 211-217 (5) 
102. 196? Rome __— Bust r./SPEI PERPE Ibid., p. 212, No. 5 1 
TVAE Spes 
103. 199 xs Bust r./SPES PVBLICA  [bid., p. 216, No. 28 1 
' Spes 1.; 3.82 gr. 
104. 207 . Head r./PONTIF TRPX  Ibid., p. 227, No. 92 1 
COS II Securitas r. 
105. . is Head r./PONTIF TRPX  Ibid., p. 227, No. 95 1 
COS II Caracalla r. 
106. 212 = Head r./PM TRP XV Ibid., p. 240, No. 196 1 
COS III PP Salus 1. 
Plautilla (1) 
107. 202-205 Rome Bust r./PROPAGO IM- _ Ibid., p. 269, No. 362 1 
PERI Caracalla 1.; 2.89 
gr. 
Geta 211-212 (3) 
108-109. 200 - 202 i Bust r./FELICITAS Ibid., p. 315, No.9A 2 
PVBLICA Felicitas 1. 
110. 203 - 208 “i Bust r./MINERVA PA- lbid., p-318, No. 31 1 


CIFE. A COS; 3.70 gr. 
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Gath and Gittaim* 


B. MAZAR (MAISLER) 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue Bible and other sources mention many places by the name of Gath in this 
country. The geographical lists of Thutmosis III alone mention four cities of 
that name (in Egyptian Kut-Nos. 44, 63, 70 and 93);* in the el-Amarna letters 
the name appears at least five times (spelled: Gimti, Ginti, Giti).? Sometimes 
Gath occurs as a name by itself and sometimes it furnishes one element of a 
composite name such as Gath-Carmel (Ginti-Kirmil), Gath of the Philistines, 
Gath-Rimmon, Gath-Padalla, Gath-Hepher. In these names the second element 
serves to distinguish a settlement from the others called Gath, usually by defining 
the locality of the city within a certain region or large estate. The name Gath 
was therefore fairly common in Canaan before the Israelite conquest and con- 
tinued in use by the Israelites and Philistines after their settlement. Some 
places called Gath even reached the status of royal cities. Two of them were 
important centres in the Sharon. One Gath is mentioned as No. 70 in the list 
of Thutmosis, and also appears in the el-Amarna letters (EA 250) and in the 
list of Palestinian cities conquered by Shishak (No. 34). It has been identified 
with the tell on which the village of Jatt now stands, 8 km. north of Tul-Karem 
on the route of the via maris: archaeological evidence collected on the spot 
supports this identification.* The other Gath is also mentioned in Thutmosis’ list 
(No. 63) and is known in the Bible as Gath-Rimmon, a city of the Levites, i.e. 
an administrative centre in the Yarkon region. It is apparently Tell Jerishe near 
the junction of Nahal Aijalon (Wadi Musrara) with the River Yarkon.* 
Complicated problems arise in connection with the other cities called Gath 
situated in the southern part of the country. Chief among these is the capital 





* Published in Hebrew in Sefer Assaf. Jerusalem, 1953, pp. 351-356. 

* J. Simons: Handbook for the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists. Leiden, 1937, p. 116 ff. 

* J. A. Knudtzon: Die El-Amarna-Tafeln (=EA). Leipzig, 1915, index, p.1574. Gamtéti (=Githoth?) 
in EA 295:7 is doubtful. 

* W.F. Albright: The Late Bronze Town at Modern Diett, BASOR, 104, 1946, p. 25f., and cf. S. 
Yeivin: The Third District in Thutmosis III's List of Palestino-Syrian Towns, Journ. Egypt. Archaeol, 
36, 1950, p. 58 ff. * B. Maisler: The Excavations at Tell Qasile, IEJ, 1, 1950-51, p. 63, n. 6. 
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of one of the Philistine lords. It is mentioned in the Bible as Gath of th } 
Philistines, but has not yet been identified with certainty. We may, however, \ 
accept the opinion of the majority of scholars and place it at the tell of ‘Trag 
el-Manshiye, one of the most important and prominent tells in the southen 
Shephelah.® We must certainly distinguish between this Gath and another ho. 
monymous city situated in the northern Shephelah; this latter city too was of 
considerable importance in the history of the Philistines and their relations with 
the Israelites. It is mentioned in the genealogical list of the Rachel tribes 
(the House of Joseph) as a settlement of strangers, which fulfilled a certain 
function in connection with the occupation and settlement of the Ephraimites | 
and the Benjaminites in the northern Shephelah. In 1 Chron. vii, 20-22 we read: | 
‘And the sons of Ephraim; Shuthelah, and Bered (= Becher ?, Numbers xxvi, 35) } 
his son... whom the men of Gath that were born in that land slew, because 

they came down to take away their cattle. And Ephraim their father mourned \ 
many days, etc.’ This fragment of an ancient chronicle, embedded in the genea- 
logical list of the tribe of Ephraim, reflects a somewhat obscure historical devel. , 
opment which occurred at the time when the Sons of Joseph spread from their ’ 
centre in the mountains into the Aijalon Valley and the northern Shephela. ' 
Here they met with resistance from the Canaanite population and did not 

succeed in consolidating their area of settlement in this region. Another tradition , 
which has been preserved in the genealogical list of Benjamin mentions the 

clans of this tribe who invaded the northern Shephelah and built Lod and Ono: 











The two 
Gath which 
Joseph in th 
mentioned 
el-Amarna 
to the land 
Gimti and 
Rubutu.” A 


, the vicinity 


document | 
of the city- 

Various 
from the s 
Philistines 
‘most of th 
the directi 
centres in 
tule on C 
on the Isr. 
the clashe 
vii, 10-14. 
of volunt 


‘ : ; * a 
Beriah also, and Shema, who were heads of the fathers of the inhabitants of “ ‘And the 
Aijalon, who drove away the inhabitants of Gath’ (1 Chron. viii, 13)! Israel, frc 
References to the events in this region at that time, prior to the Philistine } the hands 
invasion, can also be found in other verses, such as Judges i, 35: ‘... But the | or rather 
Amorites would dwell in Mount Heres, in Aijalon, and in Shaalbim: yet the \ of the tril 
hand of the House of Joseph prevailed, so that they became tributaries’. We | as the no: 
also find a tradition that the Ephraimites invaded the land of Gezer, but that | in the bo 
they failed to take the fortified city: ‘But the Canaanites dwelt in Gezer among ? of the Pl 
them’ (Judges i, 29). ) the battle 
» (vii, 14) 
* G. Beyer: Beitrige zur Territorialgeschichte von Siidwestpalastina im Altertum, ZDPV, 54, 1931, | with whz 
p. 140 ff.; W. F. Albright: Contributions to the Historical Geography of Palestine, AASOR, 2-3, 1923, | 
p. 11 f.; F.M. Abel: Géographie de la Palestine, Il. Paris, 1938, p. 326. ? 
* B. Maisler: Topographical Studies, II, BJPES, 8, 1941, pp. 106-107; and especially S. Yeivin, " It is wort 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1, Jerusalem, 1950, s.v. Ephraim; ibid., I, 1954, s.v. Benjamin (Hebrew). > * WF. Al 
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The two verses quoted which have been preserved in 1 Chron. vii refer to a 


\ Gath which was a Canaanite city at the end of the area reached by the Sons of 


Joseph in their expansion to the south-west. It seems also that this city is already 
mentioned in one of the letters of ‘Abdi-Hepa, the ruler of Jerusalem, in the 
el-Amarna period: ‘Behold the deeds which have done Milkilu and Shuwardata 
to the land of the king my lord; they rushed men of Gazri (Gezer), men of 
Gimti and men of Kilti (Keilah) and have conquered the land of the city of 
Rubutu.’ According to this document we have to look for Gimti, i.e. Gath, in 
the vicinity of Gezer.’ This region seems also to be referred to in a cuneiform 
document found in the Gezer excavations, if Albright correctly read the name 
of the city —-K/Gi-id/t-d/ti-im[-mi]}* as Gath or Gittaim. 

Various details concerning this Gath are preserved in Biblical sources dating 
from the second half of the 11th century B.c. In the middle of that century the 
Philistines (the centre of whose rule was apparently at Ashdod, the northern- 


‘most of their lords’ cities in the coastal region) began to extend their sway in 


the direction of the northern Shephelah. They established new administrative 
centres in the Sorek Valley—first at Timnah, later at Ekron—and imposed their 
rule on Canaanite cities—according to the Bible, cities of the Amorites—and 
on the Israelite population of that regior.. An interesting detail in the story of 
the clashes between the Philistines and the House of Joseph occurs in 1 Sam. 
vii, 10-14. According to this story the Prophet Samuel at the head of a troop 
of volunteers succeeded in defeating the Philistines who had invaded Israel: 
‘And the cities which the Philistines had taken from Israel were restored to 
Israel, from Ekron unto Gath; and the coasts thereof did Israel deliver out of 
the hands of the Philistines’. It seems that the offensive against the Philistines, 
or rather against the lords of Ashdod and Ekron, ended with the return to Israel 
of the tribal areas of the House of Joseph (Ephraim, Benjamin and Dan) as far 
as the northern boundary of Ekron (cf. Joshua xiii, 3), and even as far as Gath 
in the borderland of Ashdod. The author was certainly not referring to Gath 
of the Philistines in the southern Shephelah, for this Gath was far away from 
the battle-field. Mozcover the addition at the end of the passage quoted above 
(vii, 14) of ‘and there was peace between Israel and the Amorites’ fits well 
with what we know of the alternate states of war and peace between the House 





' It is worth noting that Rabbath is mentioned in the list of Shishak between Gezer and Aijalon. 
* W.F. Albright: A Tablet of the Amarna Age from Gezer, BASOR, 92, 1943, p. 29. 
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of Joseph and the cities of the Amorites. The latter suffered much from th, 
continuous pressure of the Philistines in this area, in which the population wa 
mixed and fluid from the beginnings of the Israelite settlement. 

In this connection there arises the question whether we should not identif; 
this Gath with the Gittaim which is known to us from the Bible as a city beyond 
the boundary reached by the Benjaminites in the Shephelah. The suffix -ain 
in place-names is merely locative (cf. Ramah—Ramathaim)° and there is m 
sufficient reason for distinguishing between the two. Gittaim is mentioned in 
the story about the sons of Rimmon the Beerothite, ‘of the children of Benjamin’ 
who murdered Ishbaal, the son of Saul and then fled to Gittaim ‘and wer 
sojourners there until this day’ (2 Sam. iv, 1-3). From the remark ‘for Beeroth 
also was reckoned to Benjamin’ (ibid.,2) we may conclude that reference is mad 
to a Hivite (or Horite) family which settled in Benjamin and fled in the days 
of Saul to Gittaim for fear of vengeance. It is quite likely that they fled to! 
population related to them in blood and origin and living under Philistine rule.” ) 
The position of Gittaim west of the area of settlement of Benjamin in the pos 
exilic period may be noted from Neh. xi, 33, where it is mentioned before Hadid 
Neballat, Lod, Ono, and other cities in the northern Shephelah.” 

We find interesting information concerning Gath in the northern Shephelah 
in sources dating from the period of the Israelite monarchy after the split. It; 
seems that it was an important town in the State of Ashdod, near the point . 
where one of the branches of the via maris met a road leading eastward towards 
the mountains and Jerusalem. This is apparently the Gath referred to in 2 Kings, 
xii, 17: “Then Hazael king of Syria went up, and fought against Gath, and took 
it: and Hazael set his face to go up to Jerusalem’. It is worth noting that Hazael } 
advanced in 814 B.c. along the via maris and that according to a Septuagint 


, 





stehung des semitischen Sprachtypus. Wien, 1916, p. 188 ff. 

* According to Jos. ix, 7 and 17, Beeroth was one of the cities of the Hivites (in the Septuagiat 
Horites) who were headed by Gibeon and who were spared ‘because the princes of the congregation 
had sworn unto them by the Lord God of Israel’ (ibid. 18). According to 2 Sam. xxi, 2: ‘Now th 
Gibeonites were not of the children of Israel, but of the remnant of the Amorites; and the children o } 
Israel had sworn unto them: and Saul sought to slay them in his zeal to the children of Israel ani | 
Judah.’ Even if these strangers were included within the tribal framework of Benjamin. the hostility 
between them and the House of Saul continued, and led to the assassination of Ishb: the flight 
of the Beerothites to Gittaim. 

™ By way of hypothesis we may assume that Obed Edom the Gathite was from this city and was related } 
to the Beerothite family, which was regarded as belonging to Benjamin both from the tribal and the | 
religious aspect; their principal place of worship was the great high-place of Gibeon. 


* B. Maisler: Beth She'arim, 1. Jerusalem, 1945, p.9 (Hebrew), following H. Torczyner: Die 
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addendum to 2 Kings xiii, 22 he apparently conquered the coast up to Aphek 

(Tell Ras el-‘Ein). Obviously he took Gath too in this campaign, whence an 
on road led via Gezer to the capital of Judah. The news frightened Jehoash, 
king of Judah; he hastened to pay the king of Aram a heavy tribute and so 
saved his country from invasion.’ 

No less interesting is the information concerning Gath to be found in the 
story of Uzziah, king of Judah: ‘And he went forth and warred against the 
Philistines, and brake down the wall of Gath, and the wall of Jabneh, and the 
wall of Ashdod, and built cities about Ashdod [and among the Philistines}’ (2 
Chron. xxvi, 6).’* From this source we learn that Uzziah invaded the kingdom 
of Ashdod and conquered Gath, Jabneh and the capital Ashdod one after the 
other. The order of names shows that Gath was the nearest to the north-western 
border of Judah and that Jabneh was situated between Gath and Ashdod. This 
Biblical source conforms well with the passage from the Annals of Sargon II 
in which he mentions the conquest of the land of Ashdod by the Assyrian army 
in the eleventh year of his reign (711 B.c.). According to this source, the 
Assyrians besieged three cities of Ashdod and captured them, viz. Ashdod the 
royal city,Gath (Gimtu) and Ashdod-by-the-Sea (Asdudimmu) .** The reference 
here is certainly not to Gath of the Philistines, which is far removed from 
Ashdod and the seashore,”*® especially as according to Sargon’s text the three 
cities were joined in a new administrative organization within the framework 
of the Province of Ashdod.”* 

In the light of the sources quoted above it becomes clear that Gath was from 
the beginning a Canaanite city apparently belonging to the Land of Gezer. Its 
position was near one of the eastern branches of the via maris, not far from 
the intersection of this road and another leading from the coast eastwards into 
the mountains. This latter road continued by way of Gezer and the Aijalon 
Valley; it was used by the army of Shishak on its way to the Land of Benjamin 





* In the writer's opinion there is no need to assume that Hazael reached Gath of the Philistines in the 
south and from there set his face to go up to Jerusalem. As regards Hazael’s campaign, see also 
B. Maisler: The Historical Background of the Samaria Ostraca, JPOS, 21, 1948, p. 123 ff; M. Noth; 
Geschichte Israels. Gottingen, 1950, p. 215 f. 

* *...and among the Philistines’ is merely the addition of an editor and these words are missing in 
the Syriac text; this verse refers to the land of Ashdod only. 

* A.L. Oppenheim apud J. B. Pritchard: Ancient Near Eastern Texts. Princeton, 1950, p. 286 a. 

* Micah, v, 10. This source reflects the situation in 701 B.c. 

* Oppenheim, op. cit. (supra, n. 14), p. 286 and n. 15. 
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and the Jordan Valley. At the beginning of the period of settlement of the House 
of Joseph, Gath was an important centre of Canaanite population in the norther 
Shephelah, and succeeded in warding off the pressure of the tribes of Ephraim, 
Benjamin and Dan. After the conquest of the coast by the Philistines and the 
foundation of the three city-states—Gaza, Ashkelon and Ashdod—in the 12th 
century B.c., the Philistines began gradually to extend the area of their rule in 
the Canaanite and Israelite Shephelah. Gath too was added to their dominion, 
but its Canaanite population was not removed; it remained subject to the 
Philistines and more especially to the lord of nearby Ashdod. The stories about 
the victory of Samuel over the Philistines and the pursuit as far as Ekron and 
Gath refer to this period of Philistine rule; so does the story about the flight 
of the Beerothites to Gittaim before Saul. It seems also that Gath and Gittaim 
are identical. The fate of Gath in the period of the monarchy is referred to in 
various sources. These give reliable evidence that it belonged to the northernmost 
of the Philistine states, namely the Kingdom of Ashdod, whereas its neighbour 
Gezer was included during the reign of Solomon within the boundaries of the 
Israelite state. In the wars which took place between Ashdod on the one side 
and Israel and Judah on the other over that vitally important area (from the 
point of view of communications), Gath remained in Philistine hands. Only 


in the reign of Uzziah did Judah succeed for a short time in establishing its ' 


rule over the whole of the state of Ashdod and in fortifying Gath.’ The 
reference to Gittaim among the cities of Benjamin which were re-occupied by 
Babylonian exiles on their return to Zion leads us to the conclusion that the 
city was incorporated into the Kingdom of Judah before the destruction of the 
First Temple. The incorporation seems to have taken place in the days of Josiah, 
when the Kingdom of Judah grew strong, enlarged its boundaries westwards 
and northwards, and added large areas to its territory.** 

From these documents it follows that Gath, i.e. Gittaim, was an important 
city in the northern Shephelah which remained settled from the el-Amarna 





* It is worth noting that in the time of Ahaz the Philistines had already recovered to such an extent 
that they could participate in the war of Aram with Israel and Judah, and could invade its frontiers. 
The list of the cities of Judah in 2 Chron. xxviii, 18, is remarkable, showing as it does the boundaries 
of the Judaean Shephelah in the 8th century; from it we see that the frontier city in north-west Judah 
facing Philistia was Gimzo, near Lod. 

* Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), p. 35 ff; S. Zemirin: Josiah and his Times. Jerusalem, 1951, p. 88 f. 
(Hebrew); G. Beyer: Die Stadtgebiete von Diospolis und Nikopolis im 4. Jahrhundert n. Chr. und 
ihre Grenznachbarn, ZDPV, 56, 1933, p. 228, identifies this Gath with Saqiye, and Albright, op. cit. 
(supra, n. 8), p. 29, n. 11, localizes it in the vicinity of Safiriye. 
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period until Persian times. It seems certain that Eusebius refers to it when he 
mentions the very big village midway between Antipatris (ancient Aphek, now 
Tell Ras el-“Ein) and Jabneh, which was called [160cu, identified by him with 
the [e60& of 1 Sam. v, 8 (Onom., ed. Klostermann, p. 72, 2).’® In the Madaba 
map it appears under the name l"I TTA between Jabneh and Beth Dagon, in the 
vicinity of Lydda. This later Gath has been located by various scholars in the 
area of modern Ramle. 

There is indeed an uninterrupted tradition among the Jews of Ramle, a 
tradition which goes back to the first generations inhabiting the city—possibly 
indeed to its foundation—that Ramle is identical with Biblical Gath.” The 
mere fact that all the material concerning Gath leaves no other localization 
than the vicinity of Ramle leads to the conclusion that the identification of Gath 
(Gittaim) with Ramle is not a product of the imagination of the Jews of that 
city, but is based on an ancient and well-founded tradition. When the inhabitants 
of the village of Gath near Ramle abandoned their home, they transferred the 
name to the new city, founded by the Khalif ‘Abd el-Malik, the Umayyad. The 
Jews of Ramle continued to use the old name, insisting that this was the Gath 
well known from the exploits of King David. 

The localization of Gath in the Ramle district is based not only on the literary 
and epigraphic sources quoted above, but also on the discovery of a big tell 





” Eusebius mentions in the same passage another settlement called Te80elu without localizing it. He 
also refers to a very big village called Gath-Rimmon (Te8peuy@v) on the way from Diospolis 
(Lod) to Eleutheropolis (Beth Guvrin) twelve miles from the former. It seems that he was mistaken 
in the number of miles. One of the versions has: 12 miles from Beth Guvrin on the way to Lod, cf. 
E.Z. Melamed: The Onomasticon of Eusebius. Jerusalem, 1950, p. 33, No. 336 (Hebrew); and it is 
not impossible that he meant to refer to the same very big village that he calls [.6O0apu, viz. the Gath 
discussed here. In any case we cannot agree with the suggestion of Abel (op. cit., supra, n. 5, p. 327) 
that there was a village of this name in the vicinity of Beit Jiz. A separate problem is the mention of 
a Casale Git in the Crusader sources, for which we apparently have to look in the neighbourhood of 
Modein-Aijalon-Beth-horon, cf. Alt, PJb, 35, 1939, p. 100 ff. 

* The late Prof. S. Assaf drew my attention to the fact that this identification is already mentioned 
ina document from the Cairo Genizah. Among the later sources the most noteworthy is the evidence 
of Eshtori ha-Parhi: Kafthor wa-Ferah. Jerusalem, 1897, p. 301 (Hebrew), that the Jews were calling 
Ramle Gath, and the evidence of the traveller R. Meshullam of Volterra: ‘At midnight we came to a 
town called Ramle which is Gath’; cf. Massa’ R. Meshullam mi-Volterra. Ed. A. Yaari. Jeru- 
salem, 1948, p.77 (Hebrew). J. Schwartz in his Tevuoth ha-Ares, 3rd ed. Jerusalem, 1900, p. 143 
(Hebrew) writes: ‘All inhabitants of the country call Ramle Gath’; he also mentions the identification 
of Ramle with Gittaim. Cf. J. S. Horowitz: Eretz-Israel u-Shekhenotheha, 1. Wien, 1923, p. 225, n. 26 
(Hebrew). In Eleh ha-Massa'oth we read: ‘Between Gath and Gaza the city of Jabneh’ (ap. M. 
Ish-Shalom: Qivrey Avoth, Jerusalem, 1948, p. 126 (Hebrew). 
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collected on the tell in 1951 in the course of an archaeological reconnaissance” 
include evidence of the following periods: Early and Middle Iron Age, Late 
Roman, Byzantine and Early Arab. In the autumn of 1951 the author visited 
the site together with Mr. S. Gutman and members of Na‘an village. A surface 
examination confirmed the conclusion of the previous visitors; on this occasion 
potsherds typical of the beginning of the Iron Age were picked up, especially 
a big fragment of an early Philistine krater with a creamy gray slip, decorated 
with a representation of a swan, painted in red and black. Other finds were 
typical Persian sherds (such as the characteristic bowls of greenish clay) as 
well as a considerable number of Byzantine potsherds. Mr. J. Kaplan pointed 
out the remains of a wall on the south-western slope of the tell. 

The archaeological finds made on the tell correspond well with the literary 
data concerning Gath. They prove that the site was an important town in the 
Iron Age and a big village in the Roman-Byzantine period. However, the place 
seems never to have been a royal city or a military or political centre, which 
would require a citadel on the top of the hill. Moreover, the apparent strategic 
insignificance of the tell and its lowness can be explained if we assume that 
the settlement on this spot began only in the Late Bronze Age, unlike its better 
situated and more prominent neighbours Gezer and Tell Malat (Gibbethon?). 
The only difficulty which we find in trying to identify Gath with Ras Aba Hamid 
is the absence of sherds typical of the Late Bronze Age II. If we assume that 
the Gimti mentioned in the el-Amarna letter is identical with the Gath under 
discussion, such sherds must be present. It is not impossible that a more thorough 
examination of the area of the tell will produce sherds of that period. It is also 
possible that the earliest settlement established on that hill was small and 
therefore has left few sherds on the surface which could be attributed with 
certainty to the end of the Late Bronze Age. Only systematic excavation can 
solve this problem. 


™ Researches of the Circle for Historical Geography, BIES, 16, 3-4, 1952, p. 48 ff., by Y. Aharoni, Trude 
Dothan and H. Frumstein. The proposed identification with Gibbethon there (by Z. Kallay) cannot 
be accepted from either the archaeological or the topographical point of view; furthermore, this tell 
does not possess the strategic advantages suitable for a fortress like Gibbethon, as was pointed out by 
the authors of the survey quoted above. Ras Abi Hamid was first examined by Mr. J. Kaplan in 1950. 





Three Ornamented Hebrew Seals 


N. AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue seals discussed here are in the possession of the Museum of Jewish An. 
tiquities of the Hebrew University. They were purchased in Jerusalem and 
their exact provenance is unknown. 

(1) Inv. No. 734. A scaraboid seal of red-brown limestone,’ 25 mm. long, 
19 mm. wide and 10 mm. thick; it is perforated lengthwise (P1.21B). The fla 
oval base is divided into four registers. The top one has two sraei serpents at- 
tached to a design which is probably meant to represent the winged solar disc. 
The second register is the largest, and shows two kneeling figures of Egyptian 
appearance adoring the four-winged scarab and below it a papyrus stalk. This 
scene seems to have no close parallel among Hebrew seals. In the third register 


~~ — 


- 
- 


a running lion is shown in pursuit of a horned animal (a gazelle?). The engrav- | 


ings are not of outstanding workmanship. 

In the lower segment four Hebrew letters reading: 

bxw> Ls’/ (Belonging) to Saul 

are incised. The first letter is partly erased, but the vertical stroke of a /amedis 
clearly distinguishable. 

The Biblical name bx (Saul) is new in the onomasticon of Hebrew seals.’ 
It occurs in the Phoenician K/mw inscription of Zenjirli,*® and is written in plem 
(>1xw) in an Aramaic list of names dated to the Persian period.* In Assyrian it 
is pronounced Saéli.’ The meaning of the passive participle bwy is generally 
explained as ‘asked for’ or ‘desired’. But as has already been pointed out by 
some authors, it is more likely to signify ‘lent’ in the sense myn°> dew ‘lent to 
the Lord’ in 1 Sam. i, 28, i.e. ‘dedicated to God’.° 











* The materials of the seals were kindly defined by Messrs. E. Zohar and A. Parness of the Geolog- 
ical Institute of the Hebrew University. 

* The suggested reading >x®> on a seal of Babylonian provenance quoted in D. Diringer: Le isc 
zioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi. Firenze, 1934, p.247, Tav. XXII, 5, seems to me very problematic. 
* M. Lidzbarski: Eine phénizische Inschrift aus Zendschirli, Ephemeris, 3, 1915, p. 222, 1. 4. 

* Ibid., 25 D. * K.L. Tallqvist: Assyrian Personal Names. Helsingfors, 1914. § Cf. M. Noth: 
Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen Namengebung. Stuttgart, 1928, p. 136. 
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As to the date of the seal, both the type of design and the form of the letters 
seem to point approximately to the 8th century B.C. 

(2) Inv. No. 4000. A scaraboid seal of reddish quartz 15 mm. in length, 
11mm. wide and 6 mm. thick (P1.21 B). It is not perforated and was therefore 
probably used as a ring stone. This seal is richly decorated and its engravings 
are of fine craftsmanship and extraordinary delicacy, comparable with those of 
gems. It is undoubtedly a masterpiece of Hebrew glyptic art. The domed back 
of the seal has five different motifs, all of them derived from Egyptian mythol- 
ogy. On top is the winged solar disc; the central space is occupied by a head 
of the sacred cat; to the left is the sacred scarab with balls between its fore 
and hind legs; to the right is a fish and at the bottom two uraei flank an ankh, 
the Egyptian symbol of life. The tail of one of the wraei practically interfuses 
with the shaft of the ankh. Two of the motifs, the head of the cat and the fish 
are new in the repertory of Hebrew seal ornaments. 

On the flat base of the seal an inscription in two lines is engraved, surrounded 
by an oval of dots. The inscription reads: 

onn-ya-xry> L'z’ bn Hts (Belonging) to ‘Uzza the son of His. 
The words are separated by dividing dots. ‘Uzza is an abbreviated form of the 
theophoric names ‘Uzziyahu and ‘Uzziyah, meaning ‘My strength is God’. 
This hypocoristicon occurs in the Bible, in the Samarian ostraca’ and on Hebrew 
seals.” The name His seems to be of Egyptian origin, but I am unable to offer 
any interpretation or to cite any parallel. The occurrence of Egyptian proper 
names in the Hebrew onomasticon is discussed below. As for palaeographical 
features, the square bend of the /amed and the two horizontal bars of the beth 
and of the samekh may be mentioned. An interesting parallel both in script and 
name is found on a seal bearing the name y3nbya 12 xry> which is most probably 
of pre-exilic date.’ A samekh with two horizontal bars instead of the usual three 
occurs on a Hebrew seal of the 8th century B. Cc. bearing the Egyptian proper 
name oxvp.'’ The dotted decoration appears on two other seals, one of them be- 
longing apparently to an official of King ‘Uzziah.'’ We may assign our seal with 
most likelihood to a late pre-exilic date, approximately to the 7th century B. C. 

(3) Inv. No. 759. This seal is of ovoid form 24X18 mm., and is 11 mm. 

thick (P1.21 B). Both back and base of the seal are equally convex, giving it a 





” Diringer, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 23, No. 1. 8 Ibid., p. 195. ¥ Ibid. 
” S. Moscati: L’epigrafia ebraica antica, 1935-1950. Roma, 1951, Tav. XI, 12. 
* Diringer, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), Tav. XX, 8; XXI, 4. 
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lenticular shape; it is perforated lengthwise. The material is a light brown ony, 
with dark brown bands. The carved designs on the base of the seal form; 
symmetrical composition occupying the entire space of the oval. The centr| 
scene represents a Persian king in combat with two roaring lions, each of 
which is standing upright on one of its hind legs and kicking with the other. The 
king wears the billowy Persian garments and is standing on a couchant animal, 
probably an antelope. 


Nn RO 
4L_ Cc a 


Fig. 1. Side-elevation of the seals (natural size). 








This well known motif’* reflects the ancient Mesopotamian traditional rep. 
resentation of the hero Gilgamesh grasping two monsters. Above this scene is 
represented the winged sun of the Assyrian type and on the very top, at the 
edge of the seal, are incised the three Hebrew letters 

yop Pmn Pamin. 

yap is obviously an Egyptian theophoric name consisting of the Egyptian 
possessive prefix pa = p and the name of an Egyptian god Min = yn. Thus jm 
stands for Pn-Mnw (Pa-Min) which means: ‘He who belongs to Min’.'* 

Egyptian proper names were frequently used by Jews and they occur both in 
the Bible (ox, »25n, on2°», sinwe, the hybrid xpi) and on ancient Hebrew seals 
(ORWD, YD, INwS, tonn).'* The proper name ynp, however, occurs here for the first 
time on a Hebrew (or perhaps Aramaic?) seal, but it may be found in the Judaeo- 
Aramaic papyri from Elephantine of the 5th century B.c.’* 

An approximately similar date may beassigned to our seal on palaeographical 
grounds (notably the mem) and by the Persian figure represented thereon. Such 
a post-exilic date is also suggested by a seal bearing similar designs, which has 
been found among the deposits of the so-called ‘Philistine graves’ at Gezer,"’ 
the Persian date of which is now well established. 


‘* For similar motifs on Achaemenian cylinder seals, cf. Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals, 1. Ed. 
Edith Porada. Washington, 1948, Nos. 819-825. 

* The author is indebted to Prof. H. J. Polotsky for having kindly read this note. 

‘* J. Ben-Dor: A Hebrew Seal from Samaria, QDAP, 12, 1946, pp. 77-83. 

‘* A. Cowley: Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. Oxford, 1923, No. 74, 1.3. For palaeographic 
comparison cf. Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Il, Pl. 15, No. 148. 

© R.A.S. Macalister: The Excavation of Gezer, 1. London, 1912, Fig. 153. 
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The Walls of Nehemiah— 


a Minimalist View* 


M. AVI-YONAH 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Ever since the archaeological revolution in the eighties of the last century 
which dethroned the traditional ‘Mount Zion’ in favour of its humbler eastern 
neighbour, the extent of the walls of Jerusalem in the period of the First Temple 
has been one of the main bones of topographical contention. The inclusion 


_ of the West Hill within the circuit of the walls of Solomon and his successoz: 


has been maintained by a majority of scholars.’ The opposite view, which 
postulates a restriction of the city of the First Temple to the East Hill, up to 
and including the Temple Mount, was first voiced by Sayce.” He was supported 
by Robertson Smith* and originally also by G. A. Smith,* as well as by P.J. 
Germer-Durand.° The discovery by Crowfoot of a gate in the western wall of 
the East Hill® and its subsequent identification by Alt with the Valley Gate’ 
gave a fresh impetus to the minimalist view, which was adopted with various 
amendments by Galling® and Proksch.’ Millar Burrows,’’ P. A. Bea’’ and 





* This paper is part of a longer study on the ‘Topography of Jerusalem in the Time of the Monarchy’ 
to be published in Hebrew in Sefer Yerushalayim (in the press). 

‘Cf. e.g. the comprehensive volumes of G. A. Smith: Jerusalem. London, 1907, pp. 195-204, and 
G. Dalman: Jerusalem und sein Geldnde. Gitersloh, 1930. 

* A.H. Sayce: The Topography of Pre-exilic Jerusalem, PEFQSt, 1883, pp. 215-223. 

* W.R. Smith in T. K. Cheyne & J. S. Black: Encyclopaedia Biblica. London, 1901, 5. v. Jerusalem, cols. 
2423-4. * G. A. Smith in his 
annotations to W.R. Smith, op. cit. (supra, n. 3). For a change of his views cf. op. cit. (supra n. 1). 
* J. Germer-Durand : Topographie de l’ancienne Jérusalem. Jerusalem, 1912, pp. 6-9 ; followed by 
L. Dressaire: Jérusalem a travers les siécles. Paris, 1931, pp. 158-165. 

‘J. W. Crowfoot & G. M. FitzGerald: Excavations in the Tyropoeon Valley, 1927. Palest. Expl. Fund 
Annual, 5, 1929, pp. 12-23. 

"A. Alt: Das Taltor von Jerusalem, PJb, 24, 1928, pp. 74-98. 

*K. Galling in Biblisches Reallexikon. Tibingen, 1937, s. v. Jerusalem, Palast. 

* O. Proksch: Das Jerusalem Jesajas. PJb, 26, 1930, pp. 12-40. 

” M. Burrows: Nehemiah 3: 1-32 as a Source for the Topography of Ancient Jerusalem, AASOR, 
14, 1934, pp. 115-140; id., BASOR, 64, 1936, pp. 11-21. 

” A. Bea: Archaeologia urbis Jerusalem. Roma, 1940, p. 4 (mimeographed). 
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G. E. Wright’* have remaine 
undecided. Thetwo most recey, 
writers on the subject, Simons" 


and Vincent’* have declare) 
themselves strongly in favoy 
of the inclusion of the Wes 
Hill. 

It is not our purpose hereto 
repeat the arguments for andi. 
gainstthese conflicting views." 
The problem is complicated by 
the absence of the two factors } 
which have enabled scholars to | 
afrive at some measure of agree. 
ment regarding the Jerusalemof 
the Second Temple —names,{ 
extensive excavation and acon: 
pletedescription ofthecity com } 
parable to that given by Jo- 
sephus in his War (V, 136). In} 
the absence of such a descrip: \ 
tion, scholars have turned to | 
Nehemiah’s account of his res. ( 
toration of the walls of Jeru- 
salem (Neh. iii), together with 
the account of his nightly re- 
connaissance ride (Neh. ii, 13- 
15) and the thanksgiving pro- 
cession organized by him upon 








18 Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible. 
Philadelphia, 1945, Pl. XVII, A. 

3 J. Simons: Jerusalem in the Old Te- 
tament. Leiden, 1952, pp. 437. 

 L.H. Vincent & A. M. Steve: Jérusalem 
de l’ancien Testament. Paris, 1954, pp. 
237-259, Pl. LXI. 15 Fora 
fuller discussion of this problem see 
the Hebrew paper quoted supra, note’. 
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Fig. 1.(Inset: The ancient walls in com- 
parison with the Old City). 
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the completion of the wall (Neh. xii, 31, 37-39). Nehemiah admittedly only 
restored the walls of Jerusalem as they stood ‘broken down, and the gates there- 
of... consumed with fire’(Neh. ii, 13); his circuit is therefore valid at least for the 
latest stage before Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of the city. In the following pages an 
attempt will be made to study Nehemiah’s walls on the @ priori assumption that 
the walled area of the city did not include the West Hill till the Hellenistic period. 
The results of this examination are shown summarily in the sketch-map, Fig. 1.*° 

vy. 1. Nehemiah begins his account with the Sheep Gate repaired by the High 
Priest Eliashib and his brethren. This fact, coupled with its evident connection 
with the later ‘Pool by the sheep market’ (MpoBatixn) (St. John v, 2) places 
this gate in the vicinity of the Temple and to the north of it. The Sheep Gate 
seems to be identical with the ‘higher gate, which lieth toward the north’ 
(Ezek. ix, 2); the disposition of the Jerusalem mountains has led the terms 
‘high’ and ‘north’ to be used as synonyms. We might further identify this gate 
with the Gate of Benjamin (Jer. xxxvii, 13; xxxviii,7) in which the prophet 
was arrested on his way out of thecity,*’ for it led both to Anathoth in Benjamin 
and to the Chaldean army. In Zechariah xiv, 10, Benjamin Gate appears at one 
extremity of the city, opposite the Corner Gate (see infra, p. 243); it was thus 
situated in the north-east. As regards the position of this gate, there is general 
agreement that it was situated in the line of the (Solomonic) wall following 
the small valley which originally bounded the Temple Mount on the north-east 
and which has disappeared under the vast pile of the Herodian esplanade. 

‘Even unto the tower of Meah... unto the tower of Hananeel’ .’* 

The fact that the final point of this section is defined by two different build- 
ings has led some scholars to delete the “Tower of Meah’ and to regard the meah 
(‘one hundred’) as the vestigial remainder of some definition of length.'* Such 
radical emendation does not, however, seem absolutely necessary. The towers 
were meant to protect—as is generally agreed—the north-western approach 
of the Temple Mount. They stood across the narrow ridge which joins this 





‘The author has to thank Dr. H. M. Z. Meyer, Jerusalem, for permission to republish this 
drawing originally prepared for: Jerusalem, the Saga of the Holy City. Jerusalem, 1954; the original 
was drawn by Mr. A. Soferman from the author's sketch. 

" The fact of one gate being called by several names at different times, or even by different sec- 
tions of the population at the same time, is too well known to need elaboration. The identification 
of the Sheep and Benjamin Gates has already been proposed by Smith, op. cit. (supra, n. 3). 

’ The tower of Hananeel is mentioned again in Jer. xxxi, 38, as opposite the Corner Gate, and 
in Zech. xiv, 10, as opposite the ‘king’s winepresses’ (see infra, p. 246). It was thus clearly situ- 
ated in the north. 19 Vincent & Steve, op. cit. (supra, n. 14), p. 240. 
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mount to the higher hills branching off from the watershed ridge. They cor. 
respond to the fortress (birah) of Neh. vii, 2, which is identical with Ptolemaic 
Acra, Hasmonaean Baris, and finally Herod’s citadel called Antonia.*° The latte; 
certainly had a front of two towers and there is no reason to suppose that its 
predecessors were restricted to one tower only. 

v. 3. The Fish Gate.— According to the majority view, this gate was situated in 
the central valley (‘Tyropoeon’) and corresponded roughly to the Damascus 
Gate of today. However, if we assume that the central valley then remained 
outside the city walls, the natural position of the gate would be on the ridge 
leading north-westward. The definition in v.1 of the end of the preceding 
section by two towers suggests that the priests repaired the towers, while another 
group worked on the gate between them. In front of the Fish Gate would be 
the market for fish (Neh. xiii, 16), which were brought either from the north (by 
way of Samaria) or from the west (the Beth-horon way), for both routes approach. 
ed Jerusalem from the north. The Fish Gate is already mentioned bythat name in 
the times of Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii, 14) and by Zephaniah (i, 10-11), where 
it is mentioned together with the ‘second city’ (mishneh) and the Maktesh, the 
‘Kettle’, at the junction of the central valley and its western confluent. The 
road leading northwards which issued from this gate gave it its other name: 
the Gate of Ephraim. As such it appears in the time of Amaziah; Jehoash of 
Israel ‘brake down the wall of Jerusalem from the gate of Ephraim unto the 
Corner Gate, four hundred cubits’ (2 Kings xiv, 13; repeated 2 Chron. xxv, 
23). The old name was not forgotten, however; even in later times it clung to 
the ‘street of the gate of Ephraim’ which is mentioned in Neh. viii, 16 as one 
of the places where the people of Jerusalem built themselves booths. As regards 
the other reference to this gate in Neh. xii, 39, most commentators agree that 
it is but a gloss on one or other of the gates listed there.*’ 

v.6. The Old Gate (sha‘ar ha-yeshanah). Modern commentators have long 
ago given up the above translation, some adopting the meaning ‘Gate of Jeshana’ 
as leading to that locality, then on the border of the province of Yehud; others 
amend it to sha‘ar ha-mishneh —the ‘Gate of the Second City’.** Those in favour 
of an enlarged city place this gate roughly half way along the wall encompas- 
sing the Mishneh from the north and the west. It should be noted, however, 





*® Josephus, Antiqg. XII, 133; sbid., XLII, 307; Josephus, War, V, 238-245. 
Vincent & Steve, op. cit. (supra, n. 14), p. 250. 
** Simons, op cit, (supra, n. 13), p. 306;Vincent & Steve, op. cit. (supra, n. 14), p. 240. 
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that not one of the gates mentioned by Nehemiah is referred to by what it leads 
to inside the city, but only by some direction outside the wall (i.e. the Benjamin, 
Ephraim, Valley Gates); this procedure is normal with the inhabitants of a 
walled city, who use the gates as a means of egress in various directions. We 
should, therefore, assume @ priori that the Mishneh Gate led to the Mishneh in 
the valley, outside the walls. The fact that this quarter contained the bazaars 
of ancient Jerusalem (as it did in the times of the Second Temple and the 
Crusades, and as it does today) in no way diminishes this probability.”* 

The reference tothe breach made in the days of Amaziah between the Ephraim 
and the Corner Gate (supra, p. 242) leads us to suppose that the name of the 
Mishneh Gate prior to the rise of that quarter was sha‘ar ha-pinnah** and that 
the two are thus identical.** If we place the Ephraim Gate at the north-western 
corner, the stretch of 400 cubits (ca. 200 m.) referred to above would indicate 
the length of the northern section in the west wall of the city and would thus 
establish the location of the Corner Gate.*® 

The point to be clarified is: which ‘corner’ could the name refer to according 
to our basic assumption? On the hypothesis of an enlarged Jerusalem, the 
‘corner’ would be the north-west corner of the city wall encompassing the valley. 
On the present hypothesis, however, another jutting-out angle in the walls has 
to be found to accommodate this Corner Gate. Such a corner appears likely at 
the point in which the wider Temple Mount narrows down into the ‘Ophel’ 
tidge. Such a narrowing down would imply a turn of the western wall of the city 
eastwards and would thus create an outer angle in the wall. Uzziah built towers 
at the Corner Gate (2 Chron. xxvi, 9), probably in connection with the repair 
of the breach made in the days of Amaziah. Jeremiah (xxi, 37) places the Corner 
Gate opposite the Hananeel tower. In the similar passage Zechariah (xiv, 10) 
mentions ‘the place of the first gate’, and ‘the Corner Gate’ (sha‘ar ha-rishon and 
sha‘ar ha-pinnim have to be emended into sha‘ar ha-mishneh and sha‘ar ha-pinnah 
respectively). The Corner Gate in the south-west appears in this verse as the 
point opposite the Benjamin Gate in the north-east. 





* So already Smith, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), col. 2424. 

* The technical terms pinnah and miqso‘a both mean ‘angle,’ but in a different sense. In the imagi- 
nary description of the Temple by Ezekiel (xlvi, 22) the four ‘corners’ of the court appear in Hebrew 
as 13n7A Myspm nya 1x. Migso‘a therefore means the re-entrant (inner) angle of the wall, and pinnab 
conversely, the jutting-out (outer) angle. *8 The identification of the Corner Gate with the ‘Old’ 
Gate was already suggested by Smith, bid. *6 Of course, this is not absolutely certain. The text 
might mean that Jehoash breached 400 cubits out of the total length of the wall between the two gates. 
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v. 7. The throne of the governor on this side the river (‘ever ha-nahar)— if we assum 
that this is a reference to an actual building*’— would be placed within the 
precincts of the old royal palace, along the west wall of which we are noy 
descending. 

v. 8. The goldsmiths and ‘apothecaries’ (raqahim, i.e. perfume makers) would 
naturally be allotted the repair of the section of the wall facing their shops in 
the valley bazaar of the Mishneh. The broad wall (ha-homah ha-rebava) has been 
emended, following the Septuagint, into ‘the wall of the place’ tod telyous toi 
mAatéoc — homath ha-rahvah,** because of the usual hypothesis there seems to 
be no reason for a special strengthening of the wall in this section. However, 
if we assume that this section protected the narrowing of the ridge which 
joined the Temple Mount with David's City, the reason for the extraordinary 
breadth of the wall becomes apparent. A wall is made broad if it has to suppor 
something. Now the narrowness of the ridge here caused Solomon to connect 
the two parts of the city (David's City and the Temple Mount which he added 
to it) by an artificial broadening, the Millo or ‘filling’. It should be noted that 
the Septuagint translates in one place Millo by &vaAnuua, i.e. supporting wall 
(2 Chron. xxxii, 5). The purpose of the ‘broad wall’ would then be to support 
this mass of banked-up earth. The re-entrant angle of this wall might be the 
miqso'a referred to in the story of Uzziah’s repairs (2 Chron. xxvi, 9) together 
with the Corner Gate and the Valley Gate between which it was situated. 

v. 11. The Tower of the Furnaces. A special edifice for furnaces can be connected 
with onlytwooccupations in antiquity : pottery or baking. As we are now follow- 
ing the city-wall behind and parallel to the west wall of the royal palace (and 
in particular the palace harem, naturally situated in the airier west part of the 
royal residence), it seems obvious to connect this tower with the ‘bakers’ street 
(Jer. xxxvii, 21) which was near the palace (and the prison as well).*° 

v.13. With the Valley Gate we arrive on safe ground archaeologically, in 
contrast with the hypothetical character of the walls discussed hitherto. The 
discovery of a gate in the west wall of David’s City, facing the central valley, 
has quickly brought about a revival of the views restricting the city to the East 





7 This reference is interpreted by some as defining Mizpeh and Gibeon as belonging to the gov- 
ernor; Vincent & Steve; op. cit. (supra, n. 14), p. 240, suggest a meaning: ‘at the expense of’ (‘aux frais). 
8 Cf. Vincent & Steve, ibid., and Simons, op. cit. (supra, n. 13), pp. 277, 300. 

*® The Tower of the Furnaces was placed near the Corner Gate and associated with the bakers’ 
street already by Sayce, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 219. 
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Hill, in particular as this gate was apparently in use from the Iron Age to the 
siege of Titus.** 

y. 13. One thousand cubits (ca. 500m.) below the Valley Gate was the 
Dung Gate, to be identified with some probability as Jeremiah’s sha‘ar ha- 
parsith®' (Gate of the Potsherds, wrongly translated in the A V as East Gate). 
The middens of ancient cities consisted largely of potsherds (e. g. the Monte 
Testaccio, the midden of ancient Rome). With the Dung Gate we reach again 
some measure of general consent, for almost all scholars** identify it with the 
gate found by Bliss in the central valley west of the Siloah pool. The distance 
between the gate identified above as the Valley Gate and the supposed Dung 
Gate is (in a straight line) much less than the postulated 500 m. However, we 
should remember that the original line of the western wall of David's city must 
have been enlarged by Hezekiah to include within the circuit of the walls the 
issue of his conduit. This enlargement might then be the ‘another wall without’ 
(w-la-husah ha-bomah ahereth) built by Hezekiah(2 Chron. xxxii, 5).** The Dung 
Gate of Nehemiah seems identical with the ‘Gate between the Two Walls which 
is by the King’s Garden’ (2 Kings xxv, 4; Jerem. xxxix, 4; lii, 7), as it was 
situated between the old western wall of David’s City and the new wall built 
by Hezekiah to protect his pool. (For the King’s Garden cf. v. 15). From here 
onwards the walls follow the east slope of the East Hill, as is generally agreed. 

v.15. The Gate of the Fountain, the Wall of the Pool of Siloah and the Stairs 
that go down from the City of David, are the three landmarks indicating the end 
of the next section. Obviously, they all stood close together. All three have 
been satisfactorily identified archaeologically: the Gate of the Fountain and the 
Stairs have been excavated by Weill at the south end of David’s City,** the 
Wall of the Pool of Siloah is identical with the retaining wall cleared by Bliss.*° 
The King’s Garden already mentioned in connection with the ‘Gate between 
the Two Walls’ refers most probably to the area at the junction of the Ben 
Hinnom and Kidron Valleys, also called the ‘King’s Dale’ in 2 Sam. xviii, 18; 
it was irrigated by the open Siloah conduit which followed the contour of 





* Supra, n. 6; but cf. Simons, op. cit. (supra, n. 13), p. 126. 

* As noted by Smith, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), col. 423. 

* Vincent & Steve, op. cit. (supra, n. 14), Pl. LXI, however, place this gate at the south-west corner 
of the West Hill, and separate it from the sha‘ar ha-harsith. 

* For traces of this wall cf. F. G. Bliss & A. K. Dickie: Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. London, 
1898, pp. 116-126. 4 R. Weill: La cité de David, Il. Paris, 1947, p. 94 ff. 
* Bliss & Dickie, op. cit. (supra, n. 33), p. 88 ff. 
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David's City along its eastern slope. When the Gihon was diverted through wall a 
Hezekiah’s tunnel, the King’s Garden continued to receive the surplus of the most E 
‘Lower Pool’ into which the Gihon now flowed ; this was supplemented by the roundi 
waters of the ‘King’s Pool’ (Neh. ii, 14) referred to in Neh. iii, 16 as ‘the Poo! well h 
that was made’. According to its supposed position, this pool collected the | matiar 
waters flowing down the Kidron Valley and stopped by a dam across the valley. the a 
There we may also place the ‘king’s winepresses’ (Zech. xiv, 10) which were , *87!™ 
situated to the south of the city, opposite the Tower of Hananeel to the north." garde 

v. 16. The next section reaches ‘unto the place over against (meged) the Nehe! 
Sepulchres of David and to the Poot that was made and unto the House of the Mighty, the G 


a 


We should note first that from this verse onwards the features inside the Th 
city not incorporated in the wall but used for reference only are prefaced by altho 
neged ‘against’. One such point was the ‘Sepulchres of David’ which were prob. 4 ° P “ 


ably discovered inside David’s City by Weill among the remains of a Roman sire 
quarry.’ The ‘Pool that was made’ was, of course, outside the city (see supra, | the T 
v.15). The House of the Mighty (i.e. of David’s worthies, 1 Chron. xi) might | house 


have been attached to the King’s house in David's city (2 Sam. v, 11). Its site killec 
cannot now be identified. ! — 
v. 19. ‘Over against the going up to the armoury at the turning of the wall’. ™ 
The Hebrew text: yspan pwin nby um is obscure; the translation of the) 1° 
Septuagint nmOpyou d&vaPdoews Tig cuvantovons Tig ywviac suggests a, — 
meaning such as ‘the tower which approaches (pwan lit. ‘kisses’) the re-entrant the : 
angle’. As the mention of the tower is again preceded by an ‘against’, the tower — 
(of the arsenal connected with the ‘House of the Mighty’?) did not form pat | '" 
of the wall itself; the miqso‘a might be the southern of the re-entrant angles in but ¢ 
the eastern ‘Ophel’ wall.— There follows a series of houses of the priests and | ™ 
nobles which we cannot locate now. ™ 
v. 24. ‘The turning’ (migso‘a) even unto the ‘corner’ (pinnah) might refer to } Tem 
the second re-entrant angle of the eastern wall followed by a jutting-out of a « 
the wall. Such a feature in the east wall would correspond to the broadening a 
ar 


of the mountain ridge, parallel to the ‘broad wall’ and the ‘corner’ in the west 
wall (cf. supra, p. 243). 

v. 25-27. In each of these three verses reference is made tothe ‘Towerthatlieth , “As 
out (migdal ha-yose) from the King’s high house’. As the various sections of the 





36 According to another view, the 79nn 2p? should be emended to 3)na ap ‘Royal Tombs’. 
37 Weill op. cit. (supra, n. 34), I. Paris, 1920, p. 157 ff. 
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wall are referred to against this tower it obviously does not form part of it; 
most probably it stood inside the city at the south-east corner of the wall sur- 
rounding the royal palace. Because of its strength and prominence it might 
well have served as a state prison, standing by the court of the prison (haser ha- 
mattarah).** The Water Gate towards the east is mentioned in v. 26 also against 
the wall; i.e. it was a palace and not a city gate. The old Jebusite Wate “tate 
against the Gihon was useless after Hezekiah and seems to have been aisre- 
garded in the list, although it might well have still been in use as a postern in 
Nehemiah’s time.** The Water Gate led out of the palace eastwards towards 
the Gihon, and apparently kept its name after it had lost its use. 

The Wall of the Ophel followed in all likelihood the line found by Warren, 
although it is unlikely that the actual wall excavated was the one dating back 
to pre-Herodian times.*" 

v. 28, The Horse Gate was a gate in the city wall, which served as the east gateof 
the Temple and palace quarter. The ‘entering of the horse gate by the King’s 
house’ is mentioned in 2 Chron. xxiii, 15 as the place where Athaliah was 
killed; it corresponds to ‘the way by which the horses came into the King’s 
house’ in 2 Kings xi, 16. The passage was apparently connected with the stables 
in the House of the Forest of Lebanon and separated the royal palace from the 
Temple Court ; it continued to the Horse Gate in the outer city wall. The 
‘corner of the horse gate toward the east’ is also mentioned in connection with 
the Brook of Kidron by Jeremiah (xxxi, 40). The fact that the Horse Gate was 
repaired by priests and that a ‘keeper of the east gate’ (of the Temple) appears 
in v.29 indicates that we are again approaching the consecrated Temple area, 
but this time from the east. 

v.31. The House of the Nethinims and the Merchants against the Gate ‘Mifkad’. 
The gate is apparently an inner Temple gate against the city wall; the houses of 
Temple servants and merchants were obviously connected with the outer fringes 
of the Temple. The place between the Temple gate and the city wall was the 
‘street of the house of God’ (Ezra x, 9) or the ‘east street’ which already served 
as ameeting place of priests and Levites in the days of Hezekiah(2 Chron. xxix, 4). 





** As suggested by Vincent & Steve, op. cit. (supra, n. 14), p. 247. 

* Germer-Durand, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 8, notes that Nehemiah passed over this gate in silence. 
*° The exact junction of this wall with the south-east corner of Herod's Temple enclosure suggests 
this; cf. N. Avigad: Archaeology of Jerusalem in the Time of the Monarchy, Sefer Yerushalayim (in 
the press, Hebrew). 
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v. 31-32. The wall reaches the ‘going-up of the corner’ in the north-east 








corner of the wall circuit and hence returns to the Sheep Gate. Gree 
It remains to examine the two parallel accounts (Neh. ii, 13-15 and xii, . 
37-39) in order to see how they fit the hypothesis of the shorter wall. In his if 
nightly reconnaissance Nehemiah went out of the Valley Gate ‘in the direction 
of’ (el-peney) the Dragon's Fountain; he reached the Dung Gate, the Fountain | 
Gate and the King’s Pool, rounding the city from the south; as there was no 
place for his beast to pass onward, he continued up the Kidron Valley on | 
foot. ‘And there was a breach in the wall’ (reading am for MT mx) and sohe | 
entered it, crossed the city and reached the Valley Gate from the inside. _ 
In Nehemiah xii we find an account of the marshalling of the two thanks- Beth St 
giving processions which circled the walls upon their completion. One company ; 
went to the left, counter-clockwise, and past the Dung Gate, the Fountain . nets 
Gate, against*? the stairs of the City of David, at the going-up of the wall above pr “ ; 
the house of David (near the ‘House of the Mighty’) even unto (ty) the Water ea 
Gate eastward. The preposition ‘ad appears to mark in the case of both proces- _ pe 
sions the point at which they descended from the wall. The right-hand company etki 
must in any case have got down to pass through the Water Gate of the palace nye 
and so up to the Temple. saaiilied 
The second company went clockwise in a direction contrary to that of the | No. 13 
description of the wall in Chap. iii. Thus it passed successively the Tower of the | ie. ' 
Furnaces and the Broad Wall and continued above the Mishneh Gate,** the Aide 
Fish Gate and the Towers of Hananeel and Meah as far as (ty) the Sheep Gate, | 14. Ie. 
where it descended. It then turned the corner of the inner Temple wall and } only sl 
stood in front of the East Gate (Mifkad).** | The 
It is obvious that in the absence of excavations all reconstruction of the Seiten 
ancient walls of Jerusalem must be largely hypothetical; but we submit that; pros 
the line sketched out above is at least as logical and convincing as the various | ;. o4. 
proposals which would inflate the Jerusalem of the First Temple to ten times * tie 
the size of any other Iron Age city known to us. — 
There 
*! Thus, the company did not descend the wall and mount the stairs; Vincent & Steve, op. cit. ; 
(supra, n. 14), p. 250, correct 117 WY Mbyn dy to Wt YY TdYMI; rather one should read MYdyn 12 159) * Publis 
mind abyna 1 yy / an 
” Vincent & Steve, ibid., suggest the deletion of sha‘ar ha-yeshana ; but we might as well delete Ba 
the Ephraim Gate, leaving only the Mishneh and Fish Gates, in conformity with Neh. iii. 
* As suggested by Vincent & Steve. ibid., instead of the meaningless mattarah. per 
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Greek Inscriptions Found at Beth She'arim 
in the Fifth Excavation Season, 1953” 


M. SCHWABE 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue new excavations carried out after an interval of thirteen years in 1953 at 
Beth She‘arim by the Israel Exploration Society revealed to us yet another 
portion of the historical treasure of whose existence we glean hints from the 
mounds of still untouched debris. The Society's expedition, headed by Dr. N. 
Avigad and with my own participation as epigraphist, dug only three catacombs, 
two of which have been numbered Nos. 12 and 13, and the third, the ‘arcaded 
catacomb’, No. 14. All three are situated on the lower slope of the hill on 
which the town of Beth She‘arim stands, looking towards the Carmel. 

In catacomb No. 12 in hall A were discovered the inscriptions and grafhti 
numbered 193-201; in hall B, inscriptions Nos. 202-213, and in catacomb 
No. 13 in hall A the inscriptions Nos. 214-229. In all there were 37 inscrip- 
tions, of which four were in Hebrew and Aramaic, and the rest in Greek. To 
these should be added the four Hebrew inscriptions found inside catacomb No. 
14. It follows that the proportion of Semitic to Greek inscriptions has risen 
only slightly in comparison with the proportion known hitherto. 

These inscriptions are of a similar character to those found in previous exca- 
vations in catacombs Nos. 1-11. No verse was found. All the inscriptions are 
in prose,’ and their main function is to mark the burial-place of the deceased: 
in other words, they are in no sense monumental in intention, but were provided 
for the benefit of relatives who came to mourn over the graves of their ances- 
tors or kindred, to enable them more easily to find the graves they sought. 
There are, however, a few inscriptions of a different kind, intended to warn 





* Published in Hebrew in BIES, 18, 1954, pp. 31-44; for Dr. Avigad’s report on the excavations, 
see IEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 88-107. 

’ Upto the present we have found one epigram of eight lines in the mausoleum erected over catacomb 
No. 11; cf. M. Schwabe: A Graeco-Jewish Epigram from Beth She‘arim, BJPES, 6, 1939, pp. 105- 
114, 159-177 and ibid., 7, 1939, pp. 17-21 (Hebrew). This article has been published separately in 
Beth She'arim Studies, 1. Jerusalem, 1940. (Hebrew, with English summary). 
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omb-robbers not to open tombs or disturb the sleep of the dead. Of these also 





some are in Greek, some in Hebrew. Some of the inscriptions have the father's 
name as well as that of the deceased, and in one the mother’s name occurs; ip 
a few, incised on women’s graves, are the names of their husbands. In some, 
laudatory epithets are applied to the dead, such as Sotoc (devout); their place 


of origin, their public positions, and the formulae normal to the epitaphs of 


Beth She‘arim also appear. Some examples are given below. 

If we enter hall B of catacomb No. 12, room I, we see in the right-hand 
wall an arcosolium (No. 1) containing one grave only. On the two upper ends 
of the arch are two inscriptions, Nos. 202 and 203. They resemble one another 
in their content, but differ in their formulation. They are inscribed in red paint, 
and read as follows: ~ 
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No. 202 (Pl. 22 B)—Height 22 cm., length 33 cm.; height of letters 6-15 cm. 


@APCI Odpot, Be comforted, 
KAAIONHMATPQNA Koadtotn patpa@va, O Matron Calliope. 
OYAICA@ANA ovdl¢ kO&va- No one is im- 
TOC H TOG, I mortal; she 
AMOBIBAOY and BipAou was from Byblos. 


No. 203 (Pl. 23A)— Height 30.5 cm., length 22 cm; height of letters 1-5.5 cm. 


AYWIC pic Apse 

KAAIONMHC Kodomns, of Calliope 

BIBAI Bipal- of Bybl- 
AC ac, 0s, 

MATPQ UATPO- the Mat- 

NHC vns ron. 


The burial place of the dead woman is marked by two inscriptions: one’ 


addresses her in person in a tone of encouragement and comfort, hinting at het 
age and standing, and indicating her place of origin; the second, which 
marks the grave, begins with the word &yic. The meaning of this word will 


be discussed later. Clearly the inscriptions were written immediately after buria 
and after the grave had been closed. Inscription No. 202 is the farewell epitaph 
with which those accompanying the dead woman to her rest parted from her: 
Bapai, Obdic &Bd&vatoS ‘Be comforted, no one is immortal’. Here too are 
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personal details about the departed and an indication of her age. These two 
details are repeated in inscription No. 203, but there they are in a different order. 

The deceased woman’s name is of interest, for it is the name of the chief of 
the Muses, mentioned in the famous 79th verse of Hesiod’s Theogony. 
There she is named last, at the end of the list of the Nine Muses, in these 
words: KaAAtottn 6’. f S51) TPOMEpEOTaTH Eotiv dnacéwv. ‘And Calliope. She 
excels them all’. In the inscriptions of Beth She‘arim the name Calliope is 
written with one /ambda, whereas in Hesiod it appears with a double lambda, 
the correct Greek orthography. I have not found a Jewess with this name in any 
other place, either in Palestine or abroad, though it may occur in sources that 
have escaped me. However, it is known that the Jews of Phoenicia were the 
most Hellenized, a fact attested by several Talmudic sayings. Hence it is no 
surprise to find one of their daughters called by the name Calliope. In inscrip- 
tion No. 202 the title ‘Matron’ is added to the name, and in No. 203 it is 
placed at the end for the sake of emphasis, which tells us that the title ‘Matron’ 
indicates not only the buried woman’s age, but also the dignity of her social 
position. This Latin word did not find its way into the vocabulary of literary 
Greek.’ In the Talmud it is of very frequent occurrence as a term applied to the 
wife of the emperor or of a provincial governor or to any woman commanding 
respect. It is obvious that this title was regarded as important by the relatives of 
the deceased since they also inserted it into No. 203, which merely marks the 
position of the grave. And it is worthy of remark that the genitive of the title 
‘matrona’ occurs correctly, with the inflection -n¢. In any case, the word occur- 
ring here in the Greek of the Byblos Jews (if we assume that the members of the 
family themselves worded the inscriptions), or among the Jews of Beth She‘arim 
(if we assume that those responsible were the members of the local burial 





* It is not mentioned in H. G. Liddel, R. Scott & H.S. Jones: Greek Lexicon. Oxford, 1940. But the 
personal name Matp@va penetrated into the Greek onomasticon (Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, 
III. Manchester, 1931, No. 262 A). It is frequent in inscriptions (W. Pape & G. E. Benseler: 
Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen. Braunschweig, 1863-70, ad voc.). For its use as a Jewish name 
in Israel, cf. M. Schwabe: The Columnar Jewish Inscription from Ascalon, Tarbis, 13, 1941, pp. 66- 
67 (Hebrew); it also occurs in a Hebrew inscription found in Africa at Volubilis: Bull. archéol. du Com. 
des travaux histor. et scientif., 1892, pp. 62-64. See also M. Schwabe & A. Reifenberg: A Judaeo-Greek 
Amulet from Syria, BJPES, 12, 1946, pp. 68-72 (Hebrew). It is in no wise to be assumed that in 
the present inscription Matrona occurs as a personal name. No. 202 does not indeed entirely ex- 
clude this interpretation, for there ‘Matrona’ follows the first personal name, and it might be a 
second personal name of the deceased, but from inscription No. 203 and the order of the words in 
it, it is clear that this word can only be meant as a title. 
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authority) is here used in the meaning usual in Roman republican and imperial 
literature, viz. as a title of honour.*® 

The formula of farewell in No. 202 is the one usual in the Beth She'arim 
tombs: O&poet... obSei¢ &B&vatOS, the name here following the imperative; 

In the same catacomb No. 12, in hall B, room IV, was found a group of 
gtaves and inscriptions all belonging to one eminent family from Antioch, 
This room contained six tombs, and was marked by a special inscription 
(No. 207) on the wall to the right of the arch between rooms III and IV. The 
inscription belongs to room IV and refers to all the tombs which it contains, 
It has four lines, is 25.5 cm. in height and 52 cm. in length; the height of the 
letters is 3-6.5 cm. It reads (Pl. 23 B): 





AYVIZ pic Apse 

AIAECIOY AlSeciou of Aidesios, 

TEPOYEIAPXOY yepou(o)erapyou the Head of the Council of Elders, 
ANTIOX EQC "AVTLOXEWS an Antiochene. 


At the head of the inscription comes the word with which No. 203 also | 
opens: &pic = apse. In the latter it meant one arcosolium and the grave beneath 
it, for it referred to the grave of Calliope. Here, however, the position of the 
inscription is adequate evidence that &wic refers to the whole room and all | 
the tombs in it; especially if the inscription be read in conjunction with No. | 
208. Aidesios is obviously the head of the family, all the members of which 
are buried here. The name Aidéotog is frequent in the Greek world. There was | 
a Neo-Platonic philosopher of this name, born in Cappadocia, who taught at , 
Pergamum in the middle of the 4th century A.D.° A man named Aidesios is 
also known to us from the writings of Libanius;° he was an orator at Ascalon, ) 
and appears to have occupied the chair of Libanius at Antioch before Zenobius 





* For the use of the word ‘Matrona’ in the Talmud, cf. S. Liebermann: Greek in Jewish Palestim. ? 
New York, 1942, p. 39 ff. 

* This order of the components of the formula is found in Beth She‘arim inscriptions Nos. 75 
and 185. O&poet occurs at Beth She‘arim ten times: four times at the end of inscriptions 
(Nos. 28, 48, 49, 51), five times at the beginning (75, 127/8, 145, 186), once in the middle (35). 
In Palestine O&poet is found in a Jewish inscription from Apollonia (Sefer ha-Yishuv, |. 
Jerusalem, 1939, p. 7 [Hebrew]). Cf. also the words Oxpoet, "lobote, obdeic &A&vatoc added 
after the long Beth She‘arim epigram (supra, n. 1), as well as the writer's remarks on this formula, 
op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 176. * For his biography see Eunapius, p. 461, and Freudenthal, 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 1, col. 941, s. v. Aidesios. 

® Libanius, ed. Forster, I. Leipzig, 1902, p. 289, 15; III, 1906, p. 232, 2. 
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of Elusa—’EAodoa, i. e. Halusa in the Negev. The name therefore was usual 
in the 4th century in Syria and Palestine. 

Tepovetapyou: clearly yepouoeta&pyxou is meant. E! is a ligature in place 
of CEI. This ligature recurs twice in inscriptions at Beth She‘arim discovered 
this season: in No. 229: EYEBIC for EYCEBIC (E=CE); in No. 225: OEMANTI- 
MAMENOC for Sc EnavttAduevos (see infra, No. 225, p. 258). 

Aidesios is called ’Avtioyéwe in line 4 of the inscription, i. e. a man of 
Antioch. The ethnic here informs us not only of his place of origin, whence 
he was brought to Beth She'arim for burial, but also of the city where he served 
his community in an honoured capacity. We have little information as to the 
heads of the Jewish Councils of Elders in the cities of the Roman Empire. 
There is no doubt that there were many Jewish communities in Rome, and 
that each had a yepovola of its own, apparently each with its head man 
(yepovoicpyns).’ It seems that this was not the case in Syria,” but that there 
existed at the same time in that city several synagogues with their presidents, 
but only one Gerousiarch, i. e. head of the Council of Elders. It is reasonable 
to suppose that there existed at Antioch, the capital of Syria, the same arrange- 
ment as is known to us at Apamea, where the Gerousia and its head were an 
institution common to all the Jewish communities of this city, while in the 
Council of Elders sat the delegates of all the synagogues, the members of the 
council and its head being elected by all the Jews of the city. It may be supposed, 
therefore, that Aidesios was a member of a very respected and important family. 
The authors of the inscription saw no need to mention his father’s name; 
Aidesios himself was well known to the Jews of his city through his high office, 
so that the addition of the patronymic would have been superfluous. 

Inscription No. 207, already mentioned, was apparently the one which 
marked his ‘apsis’, and it was accordingly located outside room IV, in which 
he found his last resting-place in the grave under arcosolium 3. Over his grave, 
on the eastern wall of this arcosolium, is No. 209, incised and painted in red 
paint. This inscription consists of the deceased’s name only and was clearly 
intended to identify his burial-place. 





’ The material on the yepouolai and their heads has been collected by E. Schiirer: Geschichte des 


 jiidischen Volkes, Il. Leipzig, 1909, p. 84 ff; also in I. B. Frey: Corpus inscriptionum iudaicarum, 1. Roma, 


1936, p. LXXXV ff. 
* Cf. M. Schwabe: On the History of Tiberias: an Epigraphical Enquiry, Sefer Yohanan Levi. 
Jerusalem, 1949, p. 215 ff. (Hebrew). 
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No. 209 — Length 32.5 cm., height 4-4.5 cm.; height of letters 4-4.5 cm. |t 
reads: 


AIAECIC Aidéoic Aidesis | 


The form Aidesis for Aidesios resembles the usual transcription of personal 
names in the Talmud, where the suffix - tc often stands for - toc. 

The two above mentioned names can be more clearly interpreted from No. 
208, which is incised deeply in the rock and painted in red. It is located on the 





right jamb of the arch between rooms III and IV. 


No. 208 (Pl. 24A)—Length 47 cm., height 35.5 cm.; height of letters 3.5-7 
cm. It reads: 


EICINEN THA eioiv év TH G- There are in the a- 
WIAIKP HM! pide kpnti- psis grav- : 
AECE=S dec FEC es six (6) 
Al A ®EPOY Stagéepov- belong- 
CAI AIAECIQ oat Aldeoia ing to Aidestos. 


The formula of this inscription is unique at Beth She’ arim. It is a sort of docu: | 
ment which confirms that the apse was the property of Aidesios, and it gives 
the number of graves within it. The number is stated twice, once as a word and, 
once as a numeral. The name of the owner and the number of the graves suffice 
to identify the apsis. Aidesios’ title (Gerousiarch) is not mentioned here, as it 
is already known to us from No. 207, which is cut at the entrance of the cham: ' 
ber. From the contents of No. 208 the meaning of the word ‘apsis’ can / 
be interpreted with complete confidence. In No. 203 the word means a tomb 
and arcosolium. Here, however, it clearly signifies room lV as a whole with | 
all its six graves. The word xpnnic is a novelty, not found in any of the eleven 
catacombs uncovered at Beth She'arim in former excavations; a grave or 
burial-place was always hitherto indicated by the words témoc (Nos. 14, 37), ' 
uvija (No. 12), uvnuiov (Nos. 65, 149), or unudptov (No. 78). As in room 
IV there were 6 graves and only 3 arcosolia (in arcosolia Nos. 1 and 3 there 
is one grave each, in arcosolium No. 2 there are 4 graves), we may deduce that 
the meaning of xpnmic is ‘grave’.” From the stress laid on Aidesios’ proprie- . 





* In Liddell, Scott & Jones, op. cit. (supra, n. 2) the word Kpntic appears with the meaning of 
‘shoe, foundation’. We do not find it with the meaning of ‘grave’ anywhere except in Euripides, | 
Helena, 547, where the foundation of a tomb is spoken of (tOufovu ni Kpnnid’...), but there is 
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torship of all 6 graves we may infer that in this room were interred only members 
of his own family. Nos. 210, 211 and 212 give us the names of those buried 
there, with the exception of two people, namely those buried in arcosolium 1 
and in the first grave on the left of arcosolium 2 respectively. 


No. 210 — This inscription is incised on the side of the second grave on the 
left of arcosolium 2 and painted in red. Height 11 cm., length 15 cm.; height 
of letters 4.5-5 cm. It reads: 


HCY “How- Hesy- 
XIC XS chis 


This stands for ‘Hovytoc, a common Jewish name, which means the same as 
Noah. It occurs also in catacomb No. 11 at Beth She'arim, where it is similarly 
spelt with the ending- tc instead of-.os.’° 


No. 211 was found on the same side of arcosolium No. 2, and marks a 
third grave on the left-hand side. Like the preceding inscription, it is incised 
and painted in red, but it is written in three lines, apparently because the stone- 
cutting was rough and uneven and the writer had to look for suitable places to 
write on. Between the first and second line of the inscription there is an interval 
of 9 cm. 











here no proof that it was applied precisely to the tomb foundation, and its meaning may simply 
be ‘foundation’. If so, it occurs in our No. 208 with a new meaning, for which we have no evidence 
in any known Greek literary source. But there seems to be a reminiscence of it in Bab. Qiddushin 
70 a: ‘He said unto him, Let my lord sit upon an Aqrepita (xv°» px) and he answered him: Does 
my lord so hate the word Safsal (dop>, bench) which was used by our sages, or "Istwa ("1}»0RX) which 
ordinary people use?’ (AY OR Ww PID WRT. SoD. Im Ind n° 920 9M) 77d TOR AO IPR IW WNP md TAK 
"0"R MXTD). Cf. also Bab. Mo‘ed gatan 10b for Aqrepita (xb°D PR) structures. My attention was 
drawn to these rabbinical texts, in which occurs a word apparently parallel to kpntic in our 
inscriptions, by S. Rosenblatt, to whom I here express my thanks. The meaning of the word has 
been dealt with by the late J. N. Epstein (Tarbis, 1, 1930, pp. 135-136, n. 2), where he interprets it 
as ‘bed’. Now that the word has been found in an epitaph it must be assumed that Qrepota 
(xvienp), Aqrepita (xvppe; the yod after the peh occurs in all the ancient versions, e. g. Sh’i/tot 
d’Rabbi Abay, 41) is not KeGBRatoc, as most of the lexicographers and Epstein have supposed, 
but Kkpntic, crepido. This identification was already made in the Arukh Shalem of Kahut, s. v. 
kopnpx. If this supposition is correct, the use of the word in a Beth She‘arim inscription 
justifies the assumption that the Greek words of the Talmud had become naturalized in the current 
speech of Jews throughout the Hellenized countries of the East. 

© Cf. M. Schwabe: The After-Life at Beth She‘arim, Memorial Volume to E. Gulack and S. Klein. 
Jerusalem, 1942, p. 187 ff. For this name in other Jewish inscriptions, see ibid., p. 189. 
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No. 211 — Height 19 cm., length 6-8 cm. It reads: 


MA Ma- Ma- 
TN yv- gn- 
oc oc os 


i.e. M&yvoc, the Roman name Magnus, here appearing with the Greek ending. 
This name has already been found in the feminine form at Beth She'arim in 
inscription No. 110, which reads: M&yva yAoooxdu@ Kite ‘Magna lies in 
(this) sarcophagus’.'’ The name Ma€iya, the superlative of Magna, has also 
been found at Beth She‘arim.'” 


A third additional inscription is to be seen on the side of the arcosolium 
No. 2. This is No. 212, which belongs to the fourth and last grave on the 
left-hand side. It too is incised and painted in red. 


No. 212—Height 8.5 cm., length 14-14.5 cm.; height of letters 3.5-4.5cm. | 


It reads: 
KYRI 


AAA 


Kuol- 
Aa 


Kyri- 
lla 

The name is not a new one at Beth She‘arim. In No. 168 it occurs in 
Hebrew: o»bap, and No. 172 reads Kupi[AAa] @uya&tn[p. The restoration ap- 
pears certain. The name Kupiddoc is also found twice among the Jewish inscrip- 
tions at Jaffa.** 

We know the names of four deceased persons who were laid to rest in room 
IV. They are: Aidesios himself in arcosolium No. 3, and Hesychios, Magnos 
and Kyrilla in arcosolium No. 2; only two names are missing. From the burial 


customs of Beth She‘arim, as we have learnt to know them from the other | 


catacombs,'* it is to be supposed that the order of the graves was as follows: 


the owner of the ‘apsis’ had a grave to himself in arcosolium No. 1; his wife, | 


whose name is unknown to us, was buried with him in arcosolium No.1. 
It follows that the three deceased whose names we have found in the inscrip- 
tions on the side of arcosolium No. 2 were the children of Aidesios, and that 
the fourth whose name has not survived, was also his child. He was buried in 
the first grave on the left. 





“ Published in BJPES, 5, 1937, p. 93 f. (Hebrew). 

8 See No. 144: Capa } Ma€iua; No. 145: Cap& Matluca. 

8 Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 4), s. v. Jaffa No. 16 (p. 82), and No. 27 (p. 83). 
* In the writer's forthcoming book Beth She'arim, Il, these questions will be discussed in detail. 
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It is to be observed that this hall B was not sold in its entirety to one family 
or family-group or head, but each one of its rooms was sold to a different family, 
hence we do not find the name of the owner on the lintel of the hall-entrance, 
in the manner noticed in several catacombs in Beth She‘arim, and particularly 
in hall A of catacomb No. 13. 


Finally we may reproduce one other inscription from those discovered in the 
latest excavations at Beth She‘arim, namely, No. 225. This inscription was 
found in catacomb No. 13, hall A, room II, over the arch of arcosolium No. 
1,on the right-hand side. It begins over the middle of the arch, and thence 
descends on the right side of the curve of the arch. It is arranged in three 
lines, and only the first begins in the middle of the arch. The other two lines 
which are written in smaller letters appear lower down on the curve of the arch. 
The inscription is deeply incised and painted in red. The length of line 1 is 
146cm., of line 2— 57.5 cm., of line 3—~ 28 cm. The height of the inscription 
where it has three lines is 13 cm. The height of the letters is 2.5-6 cm. 
No. 225 (Pl. 24 B) 
OC EANME TAGHTAYTHN OENANTIAAMENOC 
ZQNOIHCETOYCNEKPOYC 
AYTOCKPINE 
dg EXv WETABH TavTHV O(c) ETAaVTIAGLEVOG 
Cwttoujoe (=Cwottoujoet) Tob vEKPOUG 
avTOS Kptve (=Kplvel) 
Who so moves this woman (i. e. the deceased buried here), 
He Himself who resurrects and quickens the dead shall judge (him). 


The inscription belongs to those warning people not to touch the dead or 
disturb their rest; disobedience will be punished by heaven. Several versions 
of such inscriptions have been discovered at Beth She‘arim, some simpler, 
some more elaborate.*® The formula of this inscription, however, has no parallel 
either among those found at Beth She‘arim hitherto, or among other inscriptions 
in Palestine. 

We have here clear evidence that the belief in the resurrection of the dead 
was then held among the Jews who buried their dead at Beth She‘arim.** 





* For inscriptions of this class see especially the Hebrew inscriptions 197 and 199 published 
by N. Avigad, IEJ, 4, 1954, p. 95. 16 The writer has discussed the problems of 
such belief at Beth She‘arim in an earlier paper, cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 10). 
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It is also to be noted that here too the writer uses the ligature found 
in inscription No. 207 (see supra, p. 253), OE instead of OCE, and OEMan. 
TIAAMENOC to be read S¢ émavttAcyevoc. As regards the syntactic form of 
the inscription, we may observe that the subordinate clause which Opens 
the inscription is the subjective clause that completes the object of the main 
clause, i. e. the verb kptve (=Kptvei). The subject of the main sentence is & 
ETAVTIAGEVOS CwroujoEe...adtdc, i.e. God Himself; 5¢ é&v in the subordi- 
nate clause here appears in the indefinite form, instead of Sottc &v, which is 
an alternative to é&v tic. The structure of the sentence is like that of a condi- 
tional, and the conjunctive replaces it. The Jew who composed this inscription 
could justly be proud of his knowledge of the rules of Greek composition. 
The purpose of this construction is to express generalization and actions which 
may occur and recur in the future. 

The verb petaO7 is used with the same meaning in the famous S1étrypa 
Kaioapoc’’ from Palestine—in the writer's opinion there is no proof that it 
comes from Nazareth. This 5sataypa belongs to the early imperial period; 
by it one of the emperors seeks to protect tombs by imposing a heavy penalty 
on their desecrators. The inscription reads: 





"ApEoKEt Ol Tagoucg tOvBouc Te oitivec cic BpNoKeiav TpOyover 
EToinoay f TEKvov fi Oixeiwv, TOUTOUG LEVELV GUETAKELVH TOUS TOV aidva. 
"Eav 5€ Tig EMUBiEN Tiva f} KATAAEALKOTE fi GAAW Tivi TOOT TOUS KEKNOSEL- 
uévouc eEeppipgdta fi cig EtEpouc TOTOUG SHAW TovnES veemuieabidi 
én’ GSikia tH TOv Kexndevpevev f, katdyouc fj AiBoucg petateBetkdta | 
KATH TOD TOLOUTOU KPITHPlov Ey@ KeAEvUW yeveoOat KTA. 

In translation this reads: ‘I hold it desirable that the tombs and monuments 
made by all men to worship their parents, children, or members of their house: 
holds, should remain unmoved in perpetuity. And if anyone lays information 
on any person who has destroyed (graves) or disinterred those buried in any 
other way or transferred them elsewhere from evil intent to offend the deceased 
or has moved elsewhere the memorial stones or other stones (of the tomb), | 
decree that accordingly a trial shall be held’ etc. In the wording of this imperial | 
document the verb uetatiWévat, which occurs in our inscription, is used twice. 





'7 Allusion was made to this document in the writer's article, #bid., p. 191. This inscription was 
also printed in Suppl. epigr. graec. (ed. Hondius) VIII. Leyden, 1937, No. 13, p. 4 f. with a complete 
list of the relevant literature. The inscription has also been published by L. Robert: Collectio 
Froehner, 1. Paris, 1936. Inscriptions grecques, No. 70, and Pl. XXXVI. 
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Hence we learn that the Jew who composed the inscription used the expressions 
accepted in the Greek world at large, and also in the imperial chancellery. In 
his Greek there is no particular evidence of his Jewish origin or his attachment 
to Jewish culture. 

Tavtnv refers to a woman buried in one of the two graves in this arcosolium, 
i.e. in the right-hand grave. The names of the deceased have not been preserved. 
It may be supposed that the deceased woman laid in this grave was the wife of 
the same CATOPNEIAOC whose name is cut in the lintel of this hall, and who 
isalso mentioned in No. 226. (This inscription is to be seen on Pl. 24 B below 
No. 225.) No. 226 was written on a stone lid found on the floor near arco- 
solium No. 1 on which is incised inscription No. 225; it perhaps belongs to 
the same arcosolium. It may be deduced that Satornilos and his wife were 
interred in two adjacent graves.'" The strange formula of the inscription gives 
reason to think that the deceased was a lady of consequence, and the fact that 
Satornilos purchased the burial-hall for himself is evidence that he was a rich 
and important person. However, in the course of time some rooms of the same 
hall were handed over to other families for unknown reasons. 

“Oc EnavtiAcpEvos...vexpouc: the name of God is not explicitly mentioned, 
but He is referred to in indirect language that describes His power as Resurrec- 
tor and Quickener of the dead. The composer's use of the verb €navatéAAopat 
with a syncope in the second preposition, again proves his knowledge of Greek. 
This middle verb, here used in a decidedly transitive manner, is found in clas- 
sical and post-classical Greek in the active only and hardly ever as a transitive, 


but in the middle voice it has no parallel at all.** 


Zwnoujoe: from the context 











* But certainty on this point is impossible. The general custom at Beth She‘arim was that a name 
cut on the lintel of the hall-entrance showed that the entire hall belonged to the person named. 
As a cule the head of the family was laid beside his wife in an arcosolium containing two graves, 
or in a special arcosolium of one grave, his wife being laid in the arcosolium opposite. Arcosolium 
6 and that opposite it near the entrance may have been the tombs of Satornilos and his wife. But 
as the lid with inscription No. 226 was near arcosolium 1, in room II, it might be supposed that 
Satornilos was buried with his wife in the left-hand grave of that arcosolium. The general impression 
obtained from the inscriptions of this hall is that various families interred their dead here in rooms 
which had been sold to them, as we have seen above in connection with the family of Aidesios 
(p. 257). The matter will be explained in greater detail when all the inscriptions are published. 
* The sole exceptions are Oppian, Cyn. 2,97 and Eurip. Phoen. 105. All the other instances given 
by Liddell, Scott & Jones (op. cit., supra, n. 2) are in the active intransitive, as Aesch. Agam. 27, 
where Clytemnestra says of herself ebvijc émavteiAaoay. In Pindar (0/. 8,28) 6 EmavtéAA@v 
Xpdvoc is future. Neither in the Septuagint nor in the New Testament is this verb to be found. 
‘AvatéAA@ indeed appears in the Septuagint both as a transitive and an intransitive, and so also 
in the New Testament. The medium voice occurs in neither. 
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it is clear that the third person singular of the verb Cwomoteiv is used, meaning 
‘to bring to life’, or ‘revive’. The usual form in the Septuagint is Cwomtotéw and 
not Cwo.éw as here, where the two vowels wo have become merged; the former 
is also the usual form in the New Testament. We find the verb in the same 
meaning as here in the Septuagint translation of 2 Kings, v, 7: ‘I am God to 
kill and to make alive’ —6 Oed¢ 2y@ tod BavatGoat cal Cworotioait and 
also in Neh. ix, 6: ‘And thou givest life to all things’ —ob Cworoteis 14 
m&vta.*° But I have not found this verb in the Septuagint in connection with 
vexpol. The whole inscription and its vocabulary show a remarkable affinity 
to a passage in the Gospel of St. John, v, 21-22: Gonep yap 6 nati éyeiper 
tovs vexpovs Kai Cworotei, obtasg Kai 6 vidg obc GAEL CworTtole’. ob8é 
yap 6 nmatip xpivet ovdéva, GAAG xTA. ‘For as the Father raiseth up the dead 
and quickeneth them; even so the Son quickeneth whom he will. For the 
Father judgeth no man’ etc. Both the ideological climate and the language are 
here similar. Instead of the verb €navatéAAopat of our inscription, St. John 
has the verb éyeipetv, which possesses almost the same meaning. The word 
xpivetv, describing God’s action at the resurrection on the Day of Judgment, 
is also frequent in the Septuagint, and the idea was known to every Jew. So 
Gen. xxxi, 53 “The God of Abraham and the God of Nahor...judge between 
us’ is translated in the Septuagint: 6 @edc¢ "ABpacp Kai 6 Bed Nayap xpwei 
&v& uéoov fSv.*' The accentuation adtdc Kptvei in our inscription is also 








_— 


; : : . , ; } 
found in precisely the same form in LXX Psalms ix, 9: ‘And he shall judge the 
world in righteousness’ — kai advtdc Kptvei TH olkoupevny Ev Bixatoovvy. © 
It is not impossible that the Jew who composed the inscription, with its / 


evidences of a thorough knowledge of Greek, was also familiar with the 


Septuagint and with Jewish ideas in their Greek garb as they were held by \ 
Jews in the Talmudic period and by Christians in the first centuries of the | 


common era. 
As regards the question of the date of these inscriptions, each tomb-complex 
requires a separate discussion; this applies even to each hall and sometimes to 


each room, and is impossible within an article restricted to a small selection ; 


of inscriptions. We shall accordingly content ourselves here with the general 


observation that the inscriptions reproduced above are characteristic of the third | 


century A. D. and the first half of the fourth. 





2° Cf. also LXX Job xxxiii, 4; Eccl. vii, 12. 
" Cf. also LXX Deut. xxxii, 36 (kpivet KUptog TOV Aadv aTOD). 
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One more word on the geographical origin of the dead buried in catacombs 
12-13. In several inscriptions the localities are mentioned whence the deceased 
were brought. These were: Gebal-Byblos (Nos. 202-203); Antioch, the capital 
of Syria(No. 207); Tyre (No. 213); Yahmur (Nos. 204-206, where the ethnic 
|AMOYPITHC is used); the latter town is about 30 km. east of Sidon. In a burial- 
chamber entered through a breach in one of the arcosolia in hall A of catacomb 
13 is inscribed the name |QCH® ®AINHCIOC, i. e. Joseph of Daivn = Phaine, 
a town of Trachonitis, east of Tyre and south of Damascus. All the places 
mentioned in the inscriptions of catacomb 12 and 13 are towns of Phoenicia 
and Syria, and it becomes clear that the dead of these two countries were buried 
together. Hence it may be conjectured that the great Jewish cemetery at Beth 
She‘arim was divided according to the communities of the Diaspora, each of 
which had its own section. This is a new aspect of Beth She‘arim emerging 
from the recent season of excavation. 











Islamic Glassmakers and their Works 


L.A. MAYER 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


E:sewnere' I have tried to prove that the time is ripe for anew, more promising 
and more just approach to Muslim art. With the notable exception of minia- 
turists, a few Turkish architects and a handful of metal workers, Muslim art 
has been treated as if it had been created by an anonymous mass of craftsmen, 
with only the names of their patrons scintillating high above them. By disregard- 
ing individual artists, their backgrounds, and their relation to their works, we 
have turned our backs on the study of the creative power of the individual, the 
one thing which makes research in the field of art worth while, the one thing 
which makes it possible to understand the exact place and value of a given work 
of art, or, in other words, its worth for human civilization. 

But if the method used till now can be changed with regard to most areas 
of Muslim art, it cannot be changed in all, and one of the fields in which it 
cannot be rectified is that of glass. Literary sources provide us with a few names 
of medieval glassblowers and decorators* who lived in Muslim countries, but 
not with a description of their works, so that—with one exception—we have 


| 





no chance of identifying them. Inscriptions’ on the objects themselves reveal ' 
half a dozen names of their makers, none of whom happens to be mentioned } 


in literature. Consequently, I present the following notes not as an attempt to 





’ At the Congress of Orientalists, Istanbul, 1951; cf. its Proceedings, I, 1953, p. 194, and in the 
introduction to my Islamic Architects and their Works (in the press). 

* Hamdan al-Kharrat: Aghéni, 2nd ed., 1929, pp. 152, 1. 12 - 153, 1. 10; Goldziher, Muham. Siudien, 
IT, 1890, p. 360: Masters Mordecai, Hayyim and Samuel of Antioch: Beniamin of Tudela. [timers 
ed. Adler, 1907, p. 18 (of the Hebrew text, p. 16 of the translation): Aba Ibrahim Ishaq b. Nusait 


I 


Fibvist, ed. Fligel, 1871, p. 360: Lamm. Miéseralterliche Glaser, I, pp. 491, 496; al-Malik as-Salih ; 


Salih b. Muhammad b. Qaldin, one of whose hobbies was glass making: Ibn Hajar, Duwrar, s.v., and 
several others. 

* Some of them are impossible to read and leave us in doubt whether ,\.e should be translated ‘work 
of’ and the word following it be considered as the name of the maker, or whether together with the 
first letter of the following word it should be translated ‘made in’ and the second line interpreted as 
the name of the place where the object was produced; e.g. Lamm, Glass from Ivan, pl. 28, K. L. So 
far as I can see there is no signed glass object in which the ‘work’ is indicated by puo or dano, 
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impart knowledge, but in the hope of obtaining additional information from 
colleagues who have more material at their disposal. 


QASIM 
Qasim, a glassblower who flourished in southern Anatolia in the course of the 
sth or 9th century, made a spoonlike object, discovered during the excavations 
of the Neilson Expedition to Mersin, 


sing BiBL.: Florence Day apud Garstang, Prehistoric Mersin, 1953, p. 261. 
inia- 
_ AL-BASRI 


nen, , Al-Basri is the isha of one or several glassblowers. Fragments of two vessels 
ard- | of lustred glass, signed by him—or by them—have survived. One, dated by 
.we | Ettinghausen late 9th or early 10th century, is now in the Princeton Museum, 
the | another, several decades earlier, is now in the Museum of Muslim Art (formerly 
hing called Arab Museum), Cairo. 








vork BiBt.: Ettinghausen, Early Islamic Glass-making Center, Record of the Museum of 
' Hist. Art, Princeton Unir., 1942, vol. 1, pp. 4-7. 


— ‘UMAR B. IBRAHIM 
ch it oe ; ; . 
‘Umar b. Ibrahim, a glassblower, flourished in Iraq about the middle of the 4th 
mes ; ; 
b * century of the Hegira (10th century A.v.). He is known by two glass flasks: 
ut 


nave |. One, reported to have been found at Kufa, for some time in the Ginsberg 
veal collection, Berlin, now in the British Museum. 
yned } BipL.: Lamm, Glas von Samarra, 1928, p. 41; id., Glaser, 1929-1930, I, p. 59, II, pl. 13, 
ot to | No. 6; Répertoire d'épigr. arabe, t. 1V, 1933, p. 175 f., No. 1547; Herzfeld, Geschichte 
der Stadt Samarra, 1948, p. 279 £., No. 45, fig. 30; David-Weill, Syria, 1952, p. 163. 
Il. Another glass flask, found in Iraq, is now in the Louvre Museum. 
Bipt.: David-Weill, Un flacon de verre, Bulletin des Musées de France, 1937, p. 103 f.; 
vdien, id., Syria, 1952, p. 163. 
“ ‘ABBAS B. NUSAIR 
Silih + ‘Abbas b. Nusair b. Abi Yasuf Jarir b. Sa‘id al-Balawi, lived in Egypt at the 
end of the 4th or beginning of the Sth cent. (early 11th cent.), where he made 
‘work, 2 glass vessel, a piece of which is now kept in the Museum of Muslim Art 


h ns (formerly called Arab Museum), Cairo. 
€d as 
L. So BipL.: Lamm, Glaser, 1929-1930, I, p. 117, Il, pl. 39, No. 5; Répertoire d’épigr. arabe, 


; 


t. VI, 1935, p. 76, No. 2141; Lamm, Oriental Glass, 1941, p. 47. 
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SA'D 


Sa‘d, a Fatimid glass painter, to judge by his signature obviously identical with 
the famous potter of the same name, made a lustred bowl, a piece of whic 
was found at Fustat and is now in the Benaki Museum, Athens, 


BiBL.: Migeon, Manuel, 2nd ed., 1927, vol. 2, p. 118; Lamm, Oriental Glass, 194), 
pp. 45 f., 51, pl. XVIII. 1. 


‘ALI B. MUHAMMAD 


‘Ali b. Muhammad ar-Ramaki (or az-Zamaki) is known by two lamps,* each | 
made for a Cairene mosque. 


I. In 730 (1329/30) he made a lamp for the Mosque founded by Saif ad-din 
Ulmas, at that time chamberlain (amir bajib ) of Sultan Muhammad b. Qalain. | 
The lamp passed from the collection of Linant de Bellefonds into that of 
Rostovitz Bey, and finally into the Museum of Muslim Art, Cairo. 


Bist.: Wiet, Lampes, 1929, pp. 122-124, esp. p. 123, No. 3154, pl. VIII, with a vey 
full literature, to which the following should be added: Lamm, Glaser, 1929-1930, 
I, p. 437 f., pl. 191.4; Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, 1933, p. 241; Taymur-Zaky Hasan, 
At-taswir ‘inda-l-' Arab, 1942, p. 109 and n. 377; Dimand, Handbook, 1944, p. 241; Zaky 
Hasan, Dalil Mathaf al-Fann al-Islami, Cairo, 1952, p. 135 f., No. 4. 
} 
II. At approximately the same time he made a lamp for the mosque founded | 
by Saif ad-din Qausin in Cairo (inaugurated 8 July 1330). It found it , 
way from the Mannheim collection to that of Pierpont Morgan, who had it 
exhibited for many years in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London (at | 
least 1907-1914). It is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. | 





Bipt.: Molinier, Collection Charles Mannheim, 1898, p. 39 and fig.; Schmoranz, 
Old Oriental Glass Vessels, 1899, pp. 66 f., 69, figs. 66-68, pl. XXXIV; MAdl, Altorient. 
Glaser, Kunst und Kunsthandwerk, 1, p. 276, ill.; Artin, Quatre lampes, Bull. Inst. 
Egypt., 1907, p. 81 f., pl. IV; van Berchem, CIA. Jérusalem, Ville, 1922, p. 289, n.; 
Wiet, op. cit., p. 159, App. No. 26; Lamm, Glaser, 1929-30, p. 438, pls. 191.5, 200.1; 
Seitz-Lamm, Glaset, 1933, pl. 22; Mayer, op. cit., p.186f.; Taymur-Zaky Hasan, 
1. cit.; Dimand, Handbook, 1944, p. 241. 





According to Wiet’s most plausible suggestion a and & >) cover the same name of which : 


one element, viz. J , was inadvertently omitted by the decorator on the lamp in the Arab Museum. 
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SERKHOSH IBRAHIM 


Ibrahim, known as the Drunkard (serkhosh), made the glass windows of the 
) Mosque of Sultan Soliman the Magnificent in Istanbul, which was finished 


in 1557. 
Bist.: F. Adler, Die Moscheen zu Konstantinopel, Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1874, p. 82; 
H. Barth, Konstantinopel, 1901, p.131; Djelal Essad (=Arseven), Constantinople, 1909, 
p. 206; Babinger, Quellen, Jahrbuch d. Asiat. Kunst, 1924, p. 40; Mamboury, Constan- 
tinople, 2nd ed., 1929, p. 305; Arseven, L’art turc, 1939, p. 166, n. 2. 











Interpretation of Polymorphic Profiles in 


Soils of the Eastern Mediterranean 
An Analysis of the Geophysical Factor in Soil Genesis 


M. RIM 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


INTRODUCTION 


IN the Mediterranean and Near Eastern countries ‘well-developed’ soil profiles 
in the classical sense of the term are quite uncommon. The variegated soils of 
this region cannot, therefore, be resolved or classified in the usual way on the 
basis of their morphology, nor can their genesis be explained by orthodox 
schemes. On world soil maps these soils are collectively designated as ‘complex’ 
or ‘arid’ soils or (altogether avoiding the issue) as ‘Mediterranean’ soils. Indeed, 
similar soils are encountered in very few places outside the Mediterranean 
—only in the Crimea, in the corresponding latitudes on the East Pacific coast, and 
in a small area in the south-west corner of Australia. The common feature of 
these occurrences is the dry summer climate of the areas concerned. 

The absence of the usual kind of soil profiles in the Eastern Mediterranean 
has been explained by conservation-minded soil scientists as a consequence of 
excessive interference by man in the past. The once dense population of this 
region was maintained by unrestricted cultivation, over-grazing and deforesta- 
tion, and as a result a self-perpetuating regime of soil depletion and erosion 
was initiated which left behind only a threadbare layer of soil, protected in 
rock crevices, in hollows or behind protruding stones (Pl. 25 A). The dislocated 
soil material is now deposited over the low-lying lands (Pl. 25 B), where it is 
continually re-worked and re-channelled by water currents during the winter 
floods and, after drying out, subjected to the action of the wind during the arid 
summers. These notions of the soil conservationist, whether or not they over- 


| 








— 


emphasize the role of man as the sole initiator of continuing soil erosion, correctly 


reflect the dominance of soil movement in the Eastern Mediterranean. This rec- 
ognized dominance forces the pedologist to widen his theoretical concepts to 
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make allowance for the regular shifting of soil material to and fro during soil 
profile formation. In technical language this means that to be able to describe 
soils and their morphology and to classify them, a geophysical genetical factor 
must be defined and incorporated into the fundamental equations of soil forma- 
tions—analogous to the climatological, biological, geological and geochemical 
factors—if these equations are to be applicable. Under what conditions and how 
this can be done will be described in the following pages. 


POLYGENESIS OF SOILS IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


To begin with it is necessary to allow a wider definition of the term sol profile 
than has been customary hitherto. Instead of referring merely to the vertical 
sequence of the various soil horizons,* profiles must be recognized to have fully 
three-dimensional geomeirical patterns. The ‘pattern elements’ of a three- 
dimensional soil body may take the form of horizontal strata, lenses, bars, 
dikes, or more complicated shapes. Significantly, these pattern elements consist as 
a rule of skeletal material, not necessarily equal to that of the adjoining or sub- 
jacent pattern elements of the same soil. The quantitative morphological aspects 
are to be dealt with in a subsequent paper, while here the qualitative geometrical 
implications of soil profile genesis in dry summer climates will be discussed. 
An extensive survey of soil profiles in Israel, including a re-examination of 
all published data on local soil profiles, has revealed only one non-polymorphic 
soil profile which may be looked upon as a true, classical perluviation profile.’ 
This profile is found on a Red Sandy Loam under a good cover of vegetation, 
near Huldah in the coastal plain of Israel south of Ramle. The skeletal material 
is a homogeneous, friable, very slightly calcareous body of sand; the eluvial 
horizon (A horizon) consists of 30 cm. of red limonitic quartz-sand. This layer 
contains less organic material than the subjacent 20 cm. of the illuvial horizon 
(B horizon), which is distinguished from the former by its violet-gray colour. 
Between this horizon and the C horizon below—yellow sand—is a region of 
diffuse Ca-concretions. All other investigated soil profiles are definitely poly- 
morphic, though in earlier publications they were often erroneously presented 





* The term soil horizons in the classical sense is confined to those horizontally continuous strata in 
the soil body that owe their existence to perluviation (i.e. eluviation and illuviation combined) of 
organic colloids and clay through rock decomposed in situ. 

* Though Muir inferred the existence of true humid-climate perluviation profiles on the wooded 
upper slopes of the mountainous part of the region, on Mount Hermon and the Lebanon, such profiles 
could not in fact be located. 
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implicitly or explicitly, as perluviation profiles. The familiar genetical scheme 
that conceives only of a gradual addition of fresh soil parent material from the 
C horizon (i.e. the subjacent native rock) to the B horizon (i.e. the subsoil) js 
an insufficient and misleading concept where the soil body lacks lateral homo. 
geneity and stability. As a matter of fact, Mediterranean climatic conditions do 
not at all favour weathering at the interface between the B and C horizons, ex. 
cept for very soft parent rocks such as marls or sands. Anything harder is pre. 
served rather than subjected to weathering when covered by more than 20 centi- 
metres of soil. This point is well proven by archaeological remains : even such 
perishable objects as unbaked clay tablets and potsherds, which have been un. 
earthed at various places, were found to have deteriorated hardly at all during 
the several millennia since their burial. The reasons for this peculiar difference 
from soils elsewhere are (a) the absence of subsoil freezing and (b) the shallow 
penetration of the torrential winter rains, followed by quick evaporation and 
dryness for the rest of the year, i.e. the insignificance of leaching. 

Most active soil production by the weathering of hard parent material is 
effected not along the soil-parent rock interface but where rock protrudes above 














the soil surface, kept bare by erosion. At these spots the rock is quickly attacked ‘: 


physically and chemically by insolation, by the extreme diurnal fluctuations in 


temperature and moisture, and by the corroding action of free water. During | 


two recent Algiers conferences on Mediterranean and arid-zone morphology, 
much of the present desolate state of the Mediterranean fringes was blamed on 
the alleged ancient Roman practice in semi-desert areas of deliberately initiating 
soil erosion on the upper, non-irrigable slopes in order to increase run-off on to 
the terraces and irrigated valley-land below. Where this practice has survived, 
it serves to show the vastly increased rate of soil formation on the bared rock, 


soil material being constantly carried down on to the cultivated land below, to 
rejuvenate and fertilize the soil there.* 


~ 


The scheme of soil profile formation on hard rocks is, therefore, a continuous 


addition of decomposed C horizon material to the A horizon rather than to the 
B horizon. The resulting morphology is illustrated by the soil shown on PI. 25 A, 
which is basalt soil. The terra rossa soil formed on hard limestones has the same 





’ The latter part may have afforded some justification for this practice at a time when chemical fer , 
tilization was unknown; yet it is still the habit of backward native farmers to build stone walls running 
up and down bare hill slopes so as to direct the water and soil material on to their fields below, 
instead of building these walls along the contours of the hill to reclaim the land there. 
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morphology (and, incidentally, a very similar chemical composition despite the 


very dissimilar chemical constitution of the parent rock) in consequence of the 
analogous physical mode of genesis. As opposed to these terra rossa-type hard- 
rock soils, soils on soft rocks and marls—even though the soft rocks and marls 
may be chemically almost identical with the hard limestones—attain a completely 
different and distinct morphology and chemical constitution, a fact succinctly 
pointed out by A. Reifenberg. 

Soft-rock and marl soils are more likely to have monomorphic character 
than the hard-rock soils. This is doubtlessly attributable to the fact that softer 
rocks do not leave portions of bare parent material jutting out from the soil 
surface, so that the more usual conditions of underground weathering prevail. 
The latter is facilitated by the higher and more even moisture percolation 
through soft rocks. 

Since water-draining fissures in friable soft parent rocks become quickly plug- 
ged by crumbling material, the rain water leaches evenly through the profile 
instead of running to waste through a permanent set of fissures. 

The physical processes discussed above are not the only possible factors lead- 
ing to polymorphic soil profiles. The more commonly considered cause of poly- 
morphy is associated with climatic changes in the past. There is always a temp- 
tation to use this second cause to explain observed polymorphy in soils and, 
conversely, to use soil polymorphy as a proof that certain different climates 
reigned in the past. Usually, however, the polymorphy of these soils can be 
better explained by properly considering geophysical factors, and as example 
we will take the genesis of the Red Sandy Soils of the coastal plain of the Levant. 

These soils were assumed to have been formed from calcareous sandstones 
during a past tropical climate, and their existence was thought to constitute 
proof of such climate in the past, although actually such a hypothesis does not 
seem necessary and leads to difficulties in other respects. Firstly, these soils have 
been shown by the author to be formis . even today from dune sand (Rim, 
1951), side by side with the calcareous sandstone previously thought to be their 
sole parent material. Furthermore, the thickness of their layers often reaches 
thirty metres and more—far too much to be accounted for by classical soil-for- 
mation schemes without introducing geophysical factors. Finally, the interfaces 
between these soils and the adjoining calcareous sandstones are much too sharp 
to represent weathering zones. 

The question of the nature of past climates in the Mediterranean appears 
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to be close to final clarification, since results of analyses of cores from the bottom 
of the Mediterranean Sea (by B. Kullenberg) have become known recently, 
According to these, there was last a cold period between 16,000 and 27,00 
years ago (coinciding with a glacial period in both hemispheres), and prior to 
this there was a cool period between 54,000 and 75,000 years ago. No warm 
periods are indicated. The different methods of dating are discussed by J. D. H. 
Wiseman (1954), who also refers to Kullenberg’s measurements. Differences 
between estimates obtained by different methods amount only to 7%. 

With respect to humidity, the author is at present engaged in working out a 
method to determine the cumulative effect of past rainfall, based on the cumu. 
lative absorption by the soil of the highly absorbable radioactive cations con. 
tained in rainwater. But it is his view that morphological evidence can contribute 
little to the knowledge of past climates in this particular region and conversely, 
that the soil morphologist need not concern himself much with earlier climatic 
history, since the overriding influence of geophysical action on the soil profiles 
leads to quick adaptation of soil morphology to any regime. The present climatic 
period has lasted long enough to achieve this as is demonstrated, for instance, by 
the distribution of terra rossa, which strictly conforms with present climatic envi- 
ronment. Nowhere beyond its present extension has terra rossa been found asa 
fossil soil. Even where it is definitely known that different environmental condi- 
tions prevailed before, as in the case of the soils in the geologically very young 
Jordan Valley which was once a lake, obliteration of the original morphology 
is seen to be complete: no traces of gley-horizons can be found today at any 
place in the sediments or soils of the Jordan Valley. The strong oxidizing condi- 
tions (prevailing in all soils of the regions discussed because of good, well- 
aerated structure induced by lime, electrolytes and high temperature) must 
have aided the geophysical agents in speedily obliterating all traces of the g/ey- 
profile. 

Soil formation due to ‘more than one combination of soil forming factors’ is 
called ‘polygenesis’. The Australian pedologist R. L. Crocker* who is eminently 


familiar with the soils of dry-summer climates, sums up his review of the subject 
in the following words : 


‘All too frequently pedologists approach soil genesis from the starting point of a hypo- 


thetical uniform parent material being suddenly presented to the influence of the other | 





* Now teaching Soil Genesis at the University of California. 
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pedogenic factors, from which soil formation proceeds under uniform conditions until 
maturity (equilibrium) conditions are approached. Unfortunately, nature is not quite so 
accommodating, and most soils are polygenetic. Soils and landscapes develop continuously 
and simultaneously, under the influence of changing or fluctuating environmental factors. 
In this connection stress on aggrading and degrading surfaces is especially cogent.’ 

In the following the factorial approach of Jenny—inapplicable to polygenetic 
soils—will be shown to be applicable to soil formation in the Mediterranean, 
with certain necessary modifications. As we have said, however, almost all 


Mediterranean soils are polymorphic. 


THE APPLICABILITY OF THE FACTORIAL APPROACH TO SOIL GENESIS 
IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


Jenny has condensed the various factors influencing soil development into five 
explicitly definable, mutually independent ‘pedogenic factors’: the soil climate,¢;, 
the soil relief, r;, the soil’s biological regime, 5,, the soil’s initial parent material, 
pt,, and the time involved since %, ¢. Since the soil and the environment form 
coupled systems, the soil properties ¢,, r;, and b, are roughly replaceable by the 
corresponding properties of the ecosystem ¢, r, and 4, so that 6 now represents 
simply the biological disseminule factor, ¢ the atmospheric climate and r the 
soil geometry including ground-water conditions. In the case of monogenetic 
soils, ¢,, i.e. the starting time of the profile formation process, is assumed to be 
known, an assumption justifiable for all soils found in formerly glaciated re- 
gions. (It is no coincidence that classical pedology was developed in just these 
regions.) Then p is defined as p, Only if these conditions are fulfilled is it 
permissible to apply the ‘fundamental equation of soil forming factors’, or even 
to differentiate that equation. And only then, of course, can the canonical func- 
tions of pedology be trusted to have meaning.° 

For polygenetic soils the definitions given for p = pt, and t, = 0 are liable 





* The ‘fundamental equation of soil-forming factors’ defines each single soil property s, (and hence 
the soil, which is a collection of properties) : 


s = f(c,1,b, p, t). This, if differentiable, becomes: 
‘Ss | ds \ 5s 
. “(Ee )s, b,p,t 4% (3). b, pt (5) in 


+ be d ee d 

5p jc, t, by t © °P a ct, b, p* 

The five partial derivatives in the latter equation constitute ‘the five canonical functions of pedology’, 
namely the climofunction, topofunction, biofunction, lithofunction and chronofunction respectively. 
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to be vague. On every occasion when the soil environment changes (i.e., when 
one or more of the soil forming factors change), soil formation starts again: 
there is a new p and a new #,. Or p may change gradually, in which case f, be. 
comes migratory. This latter may be regarded as the usual condition in the te. 
gions discussed as a consequence of constant soil losses (through erosion, fixation 
of minerals, etc.), or of continuing accession from outside the system (through 
silting, aeolian deposition, atmosphere-borne oceanic salts, mobilization of mine. 
rals by plants, etc.) ,or of a regime of perpetual re-distribution of material within 
the system (sorting). All other kinds of environmental changes—notably cii- 
mate—are overruled, at least in the Eastern Mediterranean, by the dominant 
profile-shaping influence of the mechanical agents. 

The constancy and perseverance of mechanical action makes it necessary to 
include an additional factor g among the pedogenic factors to account for the 
geographical (erosional and sedimentational) regime. It is undesirable that g 
should be functionally related to any of the other factors (c, r and possibly p), 
since the equations may consequently become overdetermined, in which case 
differentiation would again render meaningless partial derivatives instead of 
canonical functions. This can be remedied by proper re-definition of ¢ and p 
and elimination of r altogether, so that Jenny's equations will be applicable 
without formal change but with somewhat different meanings now ascribed 
to c and p, and a new pedogenic factor g, the geophysical regime, substituted 
for r. A qualitative analysis and definition of g will be attempted in the fol- 
lowing, without entering yet upon the problem of its numerical assessment. 

The geophysical regime g in a dry-summer region where subsoil freezing 
effects do not have to be considered is easily seen to have only three modes of 
action on a soil profile: ‘aggradation’, ‘degradation’ and ‘sorting’. The first two 
of these profile-shaping factors have already been recognized and defined by 
C. C. Nikiforoff: 


‘On degrading surfaces, fresh material practically unaffected by previous pedogenic 
processes is continuously coming under the influence of the soil-formers as the old solum 
is lost. Under aggrading conditions, the previous surface is periodically being buried. 
This burial may range all the way from a gradual upbuilding where sedimentation is slow 


but relatively regular, to a drastic imposition of new material which might place the old 
profile beyond the influence of future soil formation.’ 


The third mode of action, sorting, was recognized and defined by the present 





* As quoted by Crocker; Nikiforoff himself used the terms cumulative and non-cumulative respectively. 
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author; it accounts for those frequent cases where set patterns of combined or 
intermittent degradation and aggradation lead to sorting of the parent material 
and the formation of ‘sorting profiles’. Catastrophic events occurring only once 
have no significance in any broad classification and play no part in any rational 
definition of g. Soil profiles shaped by catastrophic events, such as burial, are 
simply freaks. 

If g is inactive—i.e. if no aggradation, degradation or sorting is imposed 
from outside on the system—classical soil profiles consisting of perluviation 
horizons ensue. 


EXAMPLES OF TYPES OF POLYMORPHIC PROFILES IN THE 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

The proceedings of the Conference on the Pedology of the Mediterranean, which 
took place at Algiers in May 1947, record the strong impression made on 
pedologists from abroad when they witnessed one of the usual dust-depositing 
siroccos of the area,—the fifth of that particular year. The figure of one milli- 
metre thickness of dust added by this sirocco all over the area is mentioned 
(Pendleton, 1947). It is impossible to deduce from this any figure for the 
average rate of aggradation, since most of the dust is always migratory. The 
dust traps—natural or artificial—that make deposition fully cumulative give, 
of course, unreal exaggerated data for this reason. The author has shown, by 
measurements based on rigorous aerodynamical calculations, that the rate of 
aggradation in the Beersheba area (Southern Israel) cannot exceed the order 
of magnitude of one tenth of a millimetre annually (Rim, 1952). This, however, 
islarge enough to outweigh any other single profile-shaping factor. P].26 A shows 
the average depth and uniformity of the loess profile in that area. Where the ac- 
cumulation rate is slower, more perluviated profiles ensue, as shown on PI. 26 B. 

Dust-trapping surfaces in nature are almost exclusively vegetated ones. Other 
surfaces may show a great deal of migratory dust, but do not induce its accumu- 
lation. Thus the aridity of the Mediterranean summer—conducive to the pro- 


' duction of dust—combined with the vegetation maintained by the winter rains, 


creates almost ideal conditions for formidable rates of aggradation. Direct proof 
of this is provided by observations on villages deserted since the War of Libera- 
tion, which are seen to become rapidly enveloped by accumulating dust soon 
after vegetation gets a hold on roofs or rubble. The Aztec pyramids of Mexico, 
to take an example from another region similar in this respect, were so com- 
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pletely covered with dust and vegetation that they were thought to be ordinan 
round hills until discovered and excavated two generations ago. The faces of 
the pyramids have to be perpetually cleaned of vegetation to prevent recurrence 
of the self-burial. The Egyptian pyramids, by contrast, happen to be in an 
entirely rainless area, where no vegetation can maintain itself, and consequently 
show little tendency to be enveloped by dust. The tendency here is rather to 
burial by sand encroachment, an entirely different kind of aggradation. Aggrad:- 
tion by sand encroachment occurs also on natural ground and is then recog. 
nizable by pronounced laminations of the resulting profiles. 

Finally, a third and more peculiar mode of aeolian aggradation should be 
mentioned. The effects of this kind of aggradation often perplex pedologists 
who find objects of pebble size buried in virgin soil on hilltops, objects which 
are obviously foreign and are always characterized by a flattish shape (broken 
potsherds, sea-shells, etc.). The mechanism of the accumulation on hilltops 
of such objects discloses itself to the observer during fierce storms: then such 
objects can be seen to stand up on their edges and, pushed by the wind’s force, 


Sy 





roll up the hill slopes, collapsing when they reach the peak. The wind is unable 
to roll them down the opposite leeward side of the hill because a standing 
vortex there reverses, or at least weakens, the driving wind. Thus the soils on 
most of the Kurkar hills in the coastal plain are found to contain sea-shells,} 
flint implements, broken pottery, etc., sometimes right down to the rock-soil 
interface. Such objects should never be used as archaeological clues for any | 
purpose. 

Aggradation due to the action of running water, i.e. alluvial or colluvial 
aggradation, does not work as evenly on the surface as aeolian aggradation, and 
resulting profiles are therefore never likely to be mistaken for monomorphic 
profiles. It might be difficult, on the other hand, to draw the line between 
aggradation profiles in general and a profile due to catastrophic burial, since 
both would be characterized by sharp interfaces between the soil layers and by 
nonconformities between them. 

An appraisal of the intensity of aggradation is usually possible along litho 
logical borders and outcrops of different parent material. Pl. 27 B, showing an 


} 





outcrop of calcareous rock within a basalt-covered area (indicated by white 
arrows), illustrates the almost exclusive influence of the subjacent material 
on the soil, thus pointing to relatively little aggradation or shifting of soil 
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uniformity across lithological boundaries aggradation can be concluded to be 
the dominant influence. 

Degradation profiles must be subdivided into ‘surface degradation’ profiles 
and ‘internal degradation’ profiles. The first is identical with degradation as 
understood by the geomorphologist, namely the gradual levelling of a region 
through surface erosion; the second is identical with degradation as understood 
by the pedologist, namely the leaching of salts, colloids and clay into the subsoil 
in the absence of organic matter. By the very nature of the action of surface 
degradation corresponaing profiles will only exceptionally be preserved. If they 
do, it is mainly re-filled rills and channels in bar- and dike-like patterns that 
tell the tale. Sheet-like surface degradation, evenly removing surface-parallel 
layers and alleged to be capable even of ‘truncating’ top horizons neatly from a 
profile, has never been observed by the author in the region concerned. It is 
certainly inconceivable on terra rossa terrain and similar hard-rock soils, for 
drainage on such terrain is entirely internal, through rock fissures, and the 
material from the horizon alleged to be removed should be visible as accumu- 
lations elsewhere, which is not the case. This fact a priori rules out the truncation 
genetical hypothesis of terra rossa, according to which today’s terra rossa areas 
were once—possibly during pluvials—densely wooded and deeply covered with 
forest soil. With the subsequent disappearance of the woods the humus-rich 
A horizon of this forest soil is supposed to have been washed away, leaving 
only the B horizon—terra rossa. Direct evidence (terra rossa-like B horizons 
in contemporaneous forest soils, fossil tree roots in terra rossa etc.) to corrobo- 
rate this hypothesis has never been found. 

‘Internal degradation’, though to a lesser degree, is also unlikely to form 
permanent profiles, especially under conditions of a strong erosional regime, 
since it causes clogging of the subsoil, reduction of rain infiltration and con- 
sequently increased run-off, which quickly induces destructive surface degrada- 
tion. The Red Sandy Soil-Nazaz profiles referred to before’ have been taken 
to be an example of an ‘internal degradation’ profile (owing its existence to 


} past pluvial climates), but for reasons which have already been outlined here 


and will be fully discussed elsewhere, this cannot be so. Rather may these profiles 
be cited as examples of the third large group of profiles, sortation profiles. 
The ‘sortation’ of the material forming the different pattern elements in a 





" Cf. supra, p. 269. 
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Red Sandy Soil-Nazaz profile is brought about during the migration of this 
soil’s parent material—dune sand. Mineral assortments of differing composition 
are laid down on the windward and on the leeward sides of the dunes, calcareous 
material on the former and iron ore minerals preferentially on the latter. The 
calcareous material will form a sort of ‘cap’ in a shifting dune overlying a 
assortment rich in iron ore (cf. Fig. 1). A third assortment consists of fine 
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Fig. 1. 


material trapped and accumulated in the moist hollows between the dunes, 
where it becomes laterized in due course and covered by the progressing dunes 
The third assortment constitutes those Nazaz clay lenses that have been mistaken 
for illuvial pans. The layers above the clay lenses become converted by internal 
weathering into Red Sandy Loam (bulk) and ‘Kurkar’ Calcareous Sandstone 
(cap). This structure—conforming to the schematic drawing—can be discerned 
on all soils derived from stabilized dunes, as exemplified by Pls. 28 A, B on 
which the sharp interface between the calcareous cap and the underlying 
soft Red Loam is indicated by white arrows. The Nazaz lenses are loosely spaced 
and often buried scores of metres below the surface. 


Other types of sortation profiles may ensue from sorting of parent material 
along meandering watercourses c: shifting beaches. Usually, finer-textured mz 
terial comes thereby to be placed on top of coarser material, but the reverse 
order may also be effected (Pl. 28 C). Sortation profiles seem to be the mos 
varied and frequent kind of polymorphic profiles. 
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CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 


THE polymorphy of Mediterranean soils is the result of the intensive regime of erosion 
and sedimentation, favoured by the uneven annual rainfall distribution peculiar to 
Mediterranean climates, rather than of the climatic history of the region. Consequently, 
physical more than chemical or other factors determine the scheme of soil formation and 
the type of resulting soil, as is reflected by the fact that soils formed on hard rocks are 
found to be more similar to each other than are soils formed on soft rocks, irrespective 
of chemical identity. By a suitable re-definition of Jenny's pedogenic factors and by the 
introduction of a geophysical pedogenic factor, his soil formation equation can be made 
to apply also to the polymorphic soils of the Mediterranean. This geophysical pedogenic 
factor is qualitatively analysed with the aid of examples of soil profiles formed by ag- 
gradation, degradation, and sortation. Only one classical perluviation profile has been 
found; it is described, and the reason for its singular occurrence is discussed. 
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Calcareous Soils of Israel 


The Amount and Particle-size Distribution of the 
Calcareous Material 


D.H. YAALON 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


A conspicuous feature of Israel soils is their high lime content. This is due 
on the one hand to the preponderance of limestone formations in Israel, and 
on the other to the arid and semi-arid climate of the country, which exerts 
retarding effect on the leaching processes in the soil. For the latter reason too, 
these soils fail to develop clear and characteristic stratifications in their profiles. 


SOIL FORMATION ON CALCAREOUS PARENT MATERIAL 


The variety of calcareous soils in Israel, considering the limited area of the 
country, is very large. The different climatic conditions of the country, quanti: 
tatively expressed by Reifenberg’s rain factor, correspond broadly to well: 
defined soil types (Reifenberg, 1947). At the same time, the pedodynamic 
conditions of soil formation reflect the geological parent material, whose greater 
or lesser susceptibility to weathering leaves clear marks on the soil. 

Apart from the composition of the parent material, the main properties 
affecting the direction of soil formation processes are the hardness of the rock 
and its porosity. 

Limestones are weathered chiefly by the dissolving action of carbon dioxide 
carrying rain water, the penetration into the rocks of the lime-carrying wate! 
being rendered possible by the rocks’ high primary porosity. Additional poros- 
ity is often developed by the force of chemical solution of moving wate! 
especially along fissures in the rock. 

In marls and soft limestones a primary porosity of 30% is not unusual. 
The pores constitute a communicating system and hence permit a penetration 





} M. Ben-Yair, personal communication. 
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of the leaching solution and local redeposition of the dissolved lime. While 
st one point the solution is undersaturated with power to dissolve, at another 
itmay become, owing to decreased air and carbon dioxide pressure or a change 
in temperature, Oversaturated with resulting deposition. Hence many porous 
catbonate rocks show evidence of both solution and deposition. 

Amuch smaller porosity, on the other hand, characterizes the hard and fine- 
grained limestones and dolomites. These do not allow penetration by rain 
water, which is lost by surface runoff or seepage through larger fissures, carrying 
with it the dissolved lime. 

Such fissures often develop intercommunicating systems and aid considerably 
in the penetration of the water into the depth. In a large cave in Galilee, cut 
into a hard calcareous limestone some 15 metres below the surface, it was ob- 
served that, shortly after a fall of rain, water dripped from the ceiling and ran 
freely along the walls of the cave. In many fissures, dark soil material brought 
down from the surface had accumulated, and formed distinct veins in the rock. 

Considering these differences between soft and hard limestones, it can be 
readily understood that the amount of calcareous material in the resulting soils 
tends to be extremely variable. 

A secondary calcareous rock of different character, locally called Kurkar, is 
found in the coastal plain. It has been and is being formed at the present 
time from dunes and deposited beach-sand by the cementing action of lime 
(Rim, 1951). Some of its laminae being completely impervious, they enforce 
achange in the direction of the flowing water; the differential weathering of 
the deposited layers is therefore most characteristic of this rock. 

The different types of calcareous soils in Israel and their parent material, 
arranged in the order of decreasing rain factor, are: 


Parent material No. Soil type 


Hard limestone and dolomite Terra rossa 


Soft limestone and marl Mountain marl 


1 
2 
" ” ” 3 Mediterranean rendzina 
Swampy calcareous alluvium 4 Kabbara soil 
Cemented calcareous sandstone ... 5 . . Kurkar soil 
Diluvial Lisan marl 6 Lisan marl 
Aeolian calcareous material . 7 Loess 
8 


Alluvial and aeolian calcareous material Grey calcareous soils 
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The localities from which the re- 
presentative samples for the present C2227" 
study were taken are indicated by _ 
corresponding numbers on the ac- 
companying map (Fig. 1). A schema- 
tic soil map of Israel may be found in 
Reifenberg’s Soils of Palestine (1947). 


THE MORPHOLOGY OF 
CALCAREOUS SOILS IN ISRAEL 





(1) Terra rossa.—The typical, often 
brilliantly red, terra rossa of the Me- 
diterranean region is formed exclusi- 
vely on hard limestone and dolomite. 
Its formation was explained as being 
due to peptization of ferric hydroxi- 
des by hydrolized colloidal silica, 
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which made possible the transloca- 
tion and irreversible redeposition of 
the oxides on the surface (Reifen- 
berg, 1947). 

The dissolved carbonates, howev- 





; , Fig. 1. 1—Localities from which soil sample 
er, are subject to continual removal were taken; 2—towns; 3—border-line betwee: 
by the runoff and drainage water: plains and mountains. (Drawn by N. Z. Bae 


hence, depending on the intensity of leaching, we are able to find soils wit 
varying amounts of lime. In some alluvial terra rossa soils the lime has even bees 
completely leached out. The maximum amount of lime is rarely over 30%, whil 







a typical mature terra rossa from the Judaean Mountains may contain 6-10%0 


calcareous material. The clay content is generally high, often 50%. 


(2) Mountain marl soils. —The soft and friable limestones and marls of the Gali 
lean hills generally give rise to whitish or greyish marls. The very high list 
content, usually over 50%, and the shallowness of the soil are often consi 
ered as indications that no real soil formation has taken place, but that the so 
merely consists of a rock-meal resulting from physical disintegration in th 
weathering zone. 
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In current investigations an attempt is being made to elucidate the mode 
of weathering and soil formation on soft limestones, and to find the reason 
why it leads to soils entirely different from those formed on hard limestones.” 
It seems that the high micro-porosity of the rock permits penetration and 
retention of the leaching solution, with a subsequent rise and redeposition of 
the lime during the dry season. These soils are usually very shallow, and their 
clay mineral content is very low. 


(3) Mediterranean rendzina.— The soils of the highlands of Samaria and Lower 
Galilee, although formed on the same Lower Eocene formation as the mountain 
marls, are distinct from them by their greyish or greyish-brown colour, which 
denotes a much higher content of organic matter. The latter fact relates these 
soils to the rendzinas of continental Europe (Zohary, 1947), but so far their 
mode of formation and the reason for their dissimilarities from the mountain 
marls are not sufficiently understood. 

The total lime of these rendzinoid soils, usually below 20%, is much lower 
and more variable than in the mountain marls. Their clay mineral content is 
fairly high. 


(4) Kabbara soil. ~ A calcareous soil of an even higher content in organic mat- 
ter is the black soil of the Kabbara swamps. Wherever on the coastal plain 
sand dunes prevent natural drainage of rainwater from the mountains into the 
sea, swampy areas develop forming catchment basins for calcareous alluvium 
(Rim, 1950/51). 

When properly drained the emerging soils resemble externally the Black 
Earth or Chernozem. Their organic matter content is about 10%, total lime 
averaging 15% and clay 50%. 


(5) Kurkar soil.—The first weathering product of Kurkar, the cemented calca- 
teous sandstone, contains up to 30% lime. Owing to its uneven distribution 
the Kurkar rock is of minor importance as a soil former, the developed soils 
being shallow and mostly unsuitable for agriculture. 


(6) Lisan marl soit. ~The calcareous soils of the Upper Jordan Valley are formed 





1 . . . 
M. Ben-Yair, personal communication. 
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on eroded deposits of a diluvial marl, locally called Lisan marl. The cover stra. 
tum is partially intermixed with basaltic alluvium washed down from the hills. 

The soils are fairly deep; a certain stratification into an eluvial and illuvial 
horizon can be distinguished, but does not appear dominant. Fairly good drain. 
age permits the leaching of dissolved salts, so that the content of calcareous 
material in these soils, averaging 20-50%, is much lower than in the mountain 
marls. Clay comprises about half of the lime-free material. 


(7) Loess. ~In accordance with the accepted theories of loess formation, it has 
been generally suggested that the loess deposits of the southern part of Israel, 
the Negev, owe their origin to particles carried by dust storms from the desert. 

Transport of material by wind, leading to the accumulation of silt-size ma- 
terial, must be recognized to be the important factor in loess formation 
in the Negev. Yet it seems plausible to assume that the bulk of the loess material 
is derived from the disintegration of local soft calcareous rocks and mazrls, 
which have no doubt been repeatedly reworked by both wind and floods. 
Constant deposition and redeposition is, moreover, taking place at the present 
time (Rim, 1952). 

The loess is usually very deep, and displays no distinct stratification except 
where intercollocated gravel or sand-beds appear. Hence the lime content too 
is uniform in depth, averaging 20-25%. The lime-free fraction is mainly com- 
posed of fine siliceous sand and silt. 


(8) Grey calcareous soils, ~The grey and greyish-brown calcareous soils of the 
Northern Negev, bordering on the loess soils in the south, are not a homoge- 
neous or genetically well-defined soil type. According to Reifenberg (1947, 
p- 42) they can be ascribed to the material washed down from the calcareous 
strata of the Judaean highlands, which is of Upper Eocene origin, and became 
intermixed with aeolian material. Hence they have been named by different 
authors either Mediterranean steppe (Reifenberg, 1947), light rendzina (Zohary, 
1947), or loess-like soils (Ravikovitch, 1953). 

It seems that in the eastern part of the region a mountain marl soil, as known 
from the Safed area, is dominant, while closer to the coast the admixture and 


dominance of loess and sand becomes noticeable. 
The lime content of these soils is lower than that of the loess or the marls, 
usually 10-20%, the clay mineral content being similarly lower. 
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PARTICLE-SIZE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CALCAREOUS MATERIAL 

The mechanical analysis of soils, being an excellent index of many properties, 
has become a normal feature of virtually all soil surveys and studies. In humid 
areas, where the content of calcareous materials in the soil is low and where it 
mainly acts as a cementing agent in aggregate formation, its presence in the 
sample prevents complete dispersion in the execution of the analysis. Hence 
all methods practised in or originating from such countries prescribe its removal 
ptior to the particle-size analysis. 

For reasons of standardization the same practice was adopted for calcareous 
soils of arid countries, until it was realized that the calcareous material has its 
own inherent particle-size distribution, which has to be taken into account if 
atrue textural description is to be obtained. Recently suitable dispersing agents 
and methods have been developed, permitting complete dispersion of the soil 
without the necessity of removing the calcareous material prior to the analysis 
(Tyner, 1940). These dispersants have been employed for the analysis of Israel 
soils and found very suitable (Yaalon, 1951). 

Data thus obtained confirmed that in highly calcareous soils the calcareous 
material is distributed throughout the various size fractions of the soil and 
affects many basic soil properties. It was found, for instance, that chlorosis of 
deciduous fruit trees and other crops is closely related to the amount of colloi- 
dal calcium carbonate, as distinct from the total lime content (Hagin, 1952). 
Investigations on this ‘active lime’ and the general surface properties of finely 
divided calcium carbonate in soils have been initiated by several scholars. As 
a lead in these investigations the total distribution of lime among the various 
size fractions in calcareous soils of Israel has been determined by the present 
author. At the same time these analyses supply additional information on the 
properties of the parent material, its rate of dissolution and the direction of the 
soil formation processes. 

For data on the distribution of the calcareous material see Table 1.° 





* The author's method of obtaining the particle-size distribution requires two mechanical analyses: 
one of the whole soil without destroying the lime, the other of the siliceous material only, the carbo- 
nates having been removed prior to dispersion and fractionation by dilute hydrochloric acid. Sodium 
hexa-metaphosphate (Calgon) is used in both cases as dispersant. The difference between the two 
determinations is a measure of the content of calcareous material in the respective fractions. A 
check on the validity of the assumption was obtained by analysing the different size-separates directly 
for their lime content, which proved the method to be highly reliable and accurate. 
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THE AMOUNT AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE CALCAREOUS MATERIAL 
AMONG SIZE FRACTIONS IN SOILS OF ISRAEL‘ 

















N Total | Distribution among size fractions 

, a : amount | 2— 0.2— 0.02— smaller tha 

Soil type Fig. Locality of CaCo,; | 0.2 0.02 0.002 0.002 mm 

_ yo OX ot ms %p of dry soil 9/9 of total content of calcareous material 
Terra rossa 1 Jerusalem area 6.25 22.4 68.8 8.8 0.0 
Mountain marl 2 ~=Safed $3.3 6.0 42.1 24.9 27.0 
Mediterranean 3 Bath Shlomoh 7.1 45.0 53.6 1.4 0.0 

rendzina 
Kabbara 4  Ma'‘agan Michael 24.1 8.3 24.4 4.6 62.7 
Kurkar 5 Ma‘abaroth 9.7 6.8 61.2 10.7 21.3 
Lisan marl 6 Semah 37.5 3.2 55.8 38.4 2.6 
Loess 7 South of Beersheba 23.8 1.3 50.8 35.7 12.2 
Grey calcareous 8 Mishmar ha-Negev 12.9 7.3, 62.7 12.2 17.8 
TABLE 1 


It can be seen that for the leached calcareous soils the calcareous material 
is mostly confined to the two coarser fractions (2-0.02 mm.) which is evidence 
of the disintegration of the parent rock, since the coarser particles are more 
resistant to weathering. In the marls and secondary soils the lime is more evenly 
distributed over the different fractions, being either residual or derived from 
redeposition. With regard to the loess the analysis shows that the particle-size 
distribution of the calcareous material is very similar to the normal distribution 
of its siliceous material, which is evidence that sorting and deposition proc- 
esses were similar for both the silicate and carbonate minerals, no significant 
leaching and translocation of lime having taken place. 

The distribution of carbonates in a specific soil profile from a soil in the 
Upper Jordan Valley was studied. It can be seen from the data presented in 
Table 2, that while the comparison of the total lime content with depth does not 
reveal any trend, a significant enrichment of carbonates in the finer fractions 
seems to be evident. This could be a result of better aggregation in the top 
layer of the soil, or an indication of the rate of dissolution and leaching effect. 
When leaching takes place, the smaller particles with their larger surface ar¢ 
affected most strongly, while a redeposition in the lower strata will cause an 
enrichment of smaller particles. 





* I am indebted to Mr. B. Zur for assistance with the analyses contained in the two tables. 
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THE AMOUNT AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE CALCAREOUS MATERIAL 
AMONG SIZE FRACTIONS IN A LISAN MARL SOIL OF THE UPPER 
JORDAN VALLEY, AT VARIOUS DEPTHS 





Total | Distribution among size fractions 
Depth amount 2— 0.2— 0.02— smaller than 
7 of CaCo,; | 0.2 0.02 0.002 0.002 mm. 





% of dry soil % of total content of calcareous material 








0—50 cm. 37.5 3.2 55.8 38.4 2.6 

50—100 cm. 47.5 3.6 41.0 36.2 19.2 

over 100 cm. 45.5 1.4 28.1 49.0 21.5 
TABLE 2 


The limited data here given do not permit final conclusions with regard to 
the behaviour of the calcareous material in arid soils. But the evidence present- 
ed suggests that clues to many problems concerning the formation and leaching 
of calcareous soils can be obtained from determinations of the size distribution 
of the calcareous material. More comprehensive and detailed analytical data 
will, apart from being of practical value in agricultural planning, no doubt 
help soil scientists to reach more definite conclusions on the mechanism of 











pedogenesis of the various soil types found in Israel. 
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Early Excessive Rainfall and Soil Erosion 
in Israel* 


D.H.K.AMIRAN and M.GILEAD 


Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem 


Israel 
Meteorological Service 


Nature normally devises her own safeguards against damage by erosion under 
conditions of excessive rainfall, in the Mediterranean as elsewhere. The dried 
but dense cover of low growth left over from the previous winter protects the 
ground at the beginning of the rainfall season each winter. Then fresh and suc. 
culent plants grow up, to form a more efficient protection during the latter part 
of the season. 

The protection required is twofold: firstly, from the mechanical impact of 
rainfall of high intensity which batters the structure of the uppermost soil 
layer and leads to accelerated disintegration after some while when leaching 
takes effect; secondly, from the erosive effect of strong runoff, which induces 
a network of gullies apt to deepen considerably and quickly under suitable 
conditions. Rainfall of high intensity is conducive to both types of damage to 
the soil. The second type, excessive gullying, occurs when sizable runoff affects 
impermeable soil: the soil may have been impermeable in the first place owing 
to its petrographic consistency, or may have become impermeable by soaking 
during the current rainfall season. 

Whereas rainfall of excessive intensity is relatively rare in Israel, erosion 
approaching values critical for gullying is a regular yearly phenomenon. It is 
obvious that heavy soils are less susceptible to this type of damage, which less 
affects the typical terra rossa on limestone rocks in the mountains, and heavy 
loams least of all. The types of soil which suffer most from gully erosion are 





* This paper is based on meteorological data compiled by the Israel Meteorological Service. The 
authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance and advice given by their friend N. Rosenan, and the 


help of Messrs. U.Mané of the Israel Meteorological Service, and D. Nir of the Department of | 
Geography, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem; they are obliged to Mrs. M. Seydewitz of the Depart- | 


ment of Geography who has drawn the maps. 
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loess and loessy soils in the northern Negev, and next to them the light sandy 
soils of the coastal plain. These latter soils—the mainstay of the citrus area 
of Israel—are fairly permeable at the beginning of the winter and can absorb 
considerable amounts of water. But as the season progresses they become soaked 
with water and less and less permeable. In consequence, increasingly lower per- 
centages of the rain falling on them can be absorbed, and the surface runoff 
increases. As the soil becomes more and more soaked, ever smaller amounts 
of rain suffice to bring about surface runoff, and comparatively insignificant 
rainfall does produce runoff and gullying on ground not properly protected. 
It is thus that in winters with a normal distribution of rainfall—if in the 
Mediterranean climate with its large yearly fluctuations it is permissible to 
speak of a normal distribution—gullying on light sandy soils is unimportant 
early in the rainy season when the soil still absorbs much of the rainfall. But 
as the season progresses, say from January onwards, gullying becomes more 
and more noticeable as the soil becomes less and less permeable. 

This process has been outlined in some detail as it illustrates nature's system 
of self-protection. Early in the season, when the protective value of the vege- 
tation is still low, the danger from gullying inherent in the soil is inconsiderable. 
Later on, when the soil becomes more susceptible to gullying, vegetation has 
grown to provide a more efficient protection from this scourge. 

The really destructive cases of gullying do not therefore occur when the 
soil gradually becomes impermeable during the first part of the rainy season; 
they occur if this process happens suddenly at the beginning of the season by 
the soil being choked with excessive rain which far outstrips its capacity to 
absorb water. These protracted rainfall periods of five to ten days’ duration 
falling over extended areas are the most dangerous to the soil.’ If such a period 
occurs early in the season, surface runoff sets in at a time when the remains 
of last winter's vegetation provide insufficient protection. The fortunately 
exceptional cases of early periods of excessive rainfall are therefore the biggest 
soil erosion hazard in Israel. How damaging these cases really are is clearly 





* This paper does not deal with the sharply localized cloudbursts occasionally occurring over certain 
parts of the Jordan Rift Valley, mainly in the Tiberias area. For these the reader is referred to N. 
Shalem: The Floods on the West Coast of Lake Tiberias, ha-Teva' we-ha-Ares, 5, 1938, pp. 299-308, 
461-473, 490-506; 6, 1939, pp. 30-31 (Hebrew), and to D. Ashbel: Die Niederschlagsverhaltnisse 
im siidlichen Libanon, in Palastina und im nérdlichen Sinai. Berlin, 1930, pp. 55-56. 

* With extreme rainfall, of course, the erosive capacity of runoff will outdistance the protection 
afforded by the vegetation cover at any time. 
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Fig. 1. Rainfall 4-10 November 1938: 
A—Total amount; X1- 1938 


B—do. as percentage of monthly aver- A 


age for November; 0 20 40Km 
C—do. as percentage of seasonal total 
for 1938-39. 


observable on such occasions by fly- 
ing along the coast: from every wadi 
a huge fan of heavy, dirty, reddish- 
brown water pours forth, washing 
thousands of tons of good and pre- 
cious soil into the sea.° 





It is therefore appropriate to investi- 
gate the meteorological reasons for | ‘ / 
excessive rainfall early in the season. | | 
An analysis of daily rainfall amounts | 
in excess of 50 and 25 mm. respec- 4 H 
tively at five representative stations : 
(Table 1, p. 292) brings home some 
well-known facts. Strong rainfalls 
reach their maximum in January; they 
occur more frequently in both Novem- | was 
ber and December than in February. 

Whereas fairly strong rainfalls (exceeding 25 mm.) reach their maximum in 
January as well and are fairly frequent from November to February, excessively 
strong rainfalls (50 mm. and above per day) have their most frequent occurrence 
in December and are nearly as frequent in November as in January. Moreover, 


~. 








* Cf. W.C. Lowdermilk: Interim Report to the Government of Israel on the Development of a Plan 
for Soil Conservation and Land Development. FAO Document 53/1/166. Rome, 1953, p. 3: “The 
great storm of 12-23 December 1951 demonstrated that the lands of Israel are not yet adequately 
prepared to make the best use of such beneficent supplies of water. The newspapers cited the storm 
more as a calamity than a benefit, ... they failed to call attention to the loss of soils washed out to 
sea, or to the loss of sweet waters that might well have been stored in the soil to replenish ground 
waters that are now being heavily pumped. .. . The best soil is washed away first.’ 
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XI- 1938 























chances are best from October to December that a rainfall exceeding 25 mm. 
per day will exceed 50 mm. as well. 

The three strongest rainfalls recorded during recent years all occurred in 
November and December.‘ 


* Cf. IEJ, 2, 1952, pp. 250-251.—Details of the damage caused by the storm of November 1938 in 
the Ajalon Valley (Wadi Musrara) and near the Jindas bridge are dealt with in the paper of the 
late P.L.O. Guy: Archaeological Evidence of Soil Erosion and Sedimentation in Wadi Musrara, 
IEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 77-87. 
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Fig. 2. Rainfall 18-29 December 1949: | XI1-1949 
A—Total amount; A 
B—do. as percentage of monthly aver- / 0 20 40Km 
age for December; maaan 
C—do. as percentage of seasonal total 
for 1949-50. 
j se 
| | 
} 400 
| S304 
a aoe 
“ 
As synoptic material for our area for A 
a ane 
the years before World War II is aN 
scanty and of low reliability, we at- / Ss 
tempt here only to analyse and ex- / 
plain the meteorological situations | 
which led to the excessive rainfall in p 
December 1949 and December 1951.° 
During these early months of the \ 
winter the temperature difference be- — é; 
tween the warmer sea and the cooler 
land surface is a major factor in our 
daily weather. At the same time the 
southward shifting of the cyclone belt XIl- 1951 
introduces high instability in the | A 
Mediterranean area. If special con- 0 20 40km 
a a 
ditions at the surface caused by 
® Materials perused were synoptic maps of the 250 
Israel Meteorological Service and US Bureau sof) 
of Commerce, Weather Bureau: Daily Series, 250f, \ 
Synoptic Weather Maps. In both cases sea-level im 
? { S~ 350 j 
and 500 mb. maps were consulted. *D Yi 
ZF 
SES. 
Ss —~LE3%, 
Fig. 3. Rainfall 13-23 December 1951: Pare | | 
A—Total amount; se 





B—do. as percentage of monthly aver- 
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TABLE 1. 


OCCURRENCE OF RAINFALL 
in excess of 50 mm. (A) and of 25-49 mm. (B) per day respectively 
at five representative stations in November 1938, and the 
twelve-year period 1942-43 to 1953-54 











Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May 
Station 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Haifa 0 1 2 13 5 22 22 0 9 0 1 1 4 0 0 
Lod Airport 13 412 620 511 210 04 00 00 
Safed,Mt.Kana‘an 1 1 6 19 8 13 6 22 6 20 0 4 0 4 0 3 
Jerusalem oO i 3 10 > # 4 18 4 15 1 ll 0 1 0 0 
Beersheba 0 O 0 2 0 5 0 1 0 3 0 2 0 0 0 0 
Total of five 26 BM BG wy 25 B Ze : 0 3 
stations 
Q 1:3 3133.7 1:3 1:4.5 1:4.8 3:22 1:9 0 
SR 8 71 89 94 69 23 10 





Q: Relation of occurrences of rainfall group A to rainfall group B at all five stations. 
SR: All occurrences of rainfall in excess of 25 mm. at all five stations. 
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Fig.4. Monthly frequency of strong rainfall: SR—in excess of 25 mm. per day; 


B—25-49 mm. per day; A—in excess of 50 mm. per day. Cf. Table 1. 
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TABLE 2. 
SOME DATA RELATING TO STATIONS CONTAINED IN TABLE 1 








Rainfall 
Station Altitude Annual Average Average Number of 
m. mm. Rainy Days per Year 
a a ee 739 67 
Lod Airport +o. ea 505 60 
Safed, Mt. Kana‘an .. .. 934 740 79 
. Jerusalem .. .. .. .. 770 573 52 
‘Beersheba .. .. .. .. 270 227 28 








differential heating over sea and land coincide with certain patterns of the 
general circulation of the upper air, chances for protracted bad weather exist. 

In 1949 the 500 mb. map* showed from December 16th onwards a zone of 
high-velocity winds (Jet stream) over the NE Atlantic extending over Western 
Europe, with an upper air trough at its eastern end reaching from Scandinavia 
to the Atlas Mountains. Through this trough maritime Polar air flowed south- 
wards into the Mediterranean. Moving south and east, the Jet stream increased 
in intensity during the next two days, with the trough-line now extending 
from Sweden over Eastern Europe and the Aegean Sea to Egypt. At its southern 
end a wave developed, becoming separated from the main trough from the 
18th onwards. During the same period a series of depressions lying between 
Iceland and Ireland with a circulation reaching into very high latitudes started 
moving south and east as well. On December 18th the centres of these depres- 
sions were above Ireland and the Baltic, connected by a frontal system and 
forming waves over Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean. The latter deepened 
and developed into a typical Cyprus Low on the 18th and 19th. 

This coincidence between the strong upper air trough connected with the 
Jet stream and the Cyprus cyclone at the surface led to the influx of moist and 
coid Polar air over the relatively warm Mediterranean air and thus brought 
about excessive instability and ensuing rainfall. 

In December 1951 a Cyprus Low again developed, but this time not as part 
of a complex system of depressions but as a direct consequence of differential 
heating in the region of the Eastern Mediterranean. At the same time a number 





* Le. the map showing atmospheric conditions at 5-6000 metres above sea-level. 
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Fig. 5. Synoptic maps for days with excessive early rain. $1 —sea level; 500 MB—500 mb. level. 
According to Synoptic Weather Maps, op. cit. (cf. supra, p. 290, n. 5). 


In the 500 mb. maps the full lines indicate positions of upper troughs, 


the broken line indicates trough position 24 hours earlier. 


of upper troughs developed over Russia and Turkey, in the rear of which an 
anticyclone formed over Europe. Along the eastern fringe of this anticyclone 
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| 
| 


‘ into the Eastern Mediterranean, starting a prolonged period of bad weather 


deepcold air moved in a southerly direction direct from the Svalbard Archipelago 


when it came into contact with the warm Mediterranean air. 





In both cases the basic conditions for the development of excessive rain 
appear to be the formation of extended upper troughs reaching in a meridional 
| direction from polar latitudes into the Eastern Mediterranean, together with 
the formation of a Cyprus Low. 

Considering the general air mass pattern, one can understand why such a 
ynoptic situation might develop early in winter but is unlikely to develop in 
the later part of the season. The increasing strengthening of the Siberian 
anticyclone as winter progresses will not permit the establishment of a strong 
meridional flow over Central Europe and the Central Mediterranean and will 
prevent the formation of a Jet stream over the Mediterranean area. 


SUMMARY 








A synoptic analysis of excessive rainfalls in Israel shows that they are the result of an 
influx of deep, moist and cold Polar air into the Eastern Mediterranean along meridional 
trajectories, which establishes contact with the warm surface air in a Cyprus Low. With 
the build-up of the Siberian anticyclone as winter progresses such a situation becomes less 
probable and there is less chance of the formation of a strong Jet stream over Central 
Europe and the Mediterranean which would feed sufficient air into such a circulation sys- 
tem. These excessive rains are therefore restricted to the beginning of the season—Decem- 
ber or November. 

The rainfall maps (Figs. 1A, 2A, 3A) show that prolonged periods of intensive rain 
occur in the coastal plain. This is the result of orographic lifting when the air moves inland 
from the sea and eastward across the mountains. The southern coastal plain suffers less from 
extensive rainfall because it is broader, which lessens the orographic gradient, and because 
it is farther removed from the Cyprus Low and frontal centres originating from it. 

The cases of excessive rain hitting the central coastal plain cause rainfalls of 40 per cent 
of the seasonal total and more within one week. These rains lashing down on the light 
sandy soils make them impermeable at the beginning of the rainfall season when vegeta- 
tion is still scarce and weak. As a result, a high portion of the rain enters the surface runoff 
causing severe erosion damage to the soil. 
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Eretz-Israel: Archaeological, Historical and 
Geographical Studies, Il. Jerusalem: Israel 
Exploration Society, 1953. XI & 208 pp., 
XXIV Plates, 9 maps, 47 sketch-maps 
and figures in text. 

The second volume of the Israel Ex- 
ploration Society’s Annual is dedicated to 
the memory of Zalman Lif, a former 
chairman of the Society's Executive Com- 
mittee. It opens with a number of biogra- 
phical notes by Lif’s colleagues recalling 
his public activities, especially in the 
sphere of land classification and related 
technical advice in political matters. The 
paper by J. Weitz and Z. Lif: The Extent 
of Cultivable Land in Palestine (pp. 
11-19), compiled in 1936, analyses in 
detail the extent of different classes of 
cultivable land in the various parts of the 
country. 


A short note by Z. Lif on Geographical 
Regions of Palestine (pp. 25-27) which 
is accompanied by a coloured map in 
1:500,000 by Weitz and Lif, gives the 
authors’ concept of the regional division 
of the country. It is gratifying to see that 
they emphasize large regional units rather 
than regional fragmentation, distinguish- 
ing only the coastal plain, the mountain- 
ous area as a whole and the various basins 
and plains. Only in Judaea is the con- 
ventional division into the foothill region 
of the Shephelah, the mountains and the 
Judaean Desert accepted: the authors 
dispense with the division between Upper 
and Lower Galilee, the Carmel, or West- 
ern and Eastern Samaria as subregions. 
Page 27 contains a useful tabulation of 
the area of 38 intermontane basins. 
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Mapping in Israel by J. Elster, Director 
of the Survey of Israel (pp. 28-30 and 
maps A-D) gives an outline of the devel. 
opment of official mapping in Palestine 
and the tasks before the Survey of Israel 
today. The basic specifications of the 
various series of maps are given, from 
1:10,000 to 1:500,000, and are illustrated 
by map specimens and an index map of 
the major triangulation network. 


A. Glueck, chief associate of the late 
Mr. Lif in the Photogrammetric Institute, 


discusses Photogrammetry as an Aid in | 


Land-improvement (pp. 31-32 and 5 air- 
photographs, Plates I-III). He stresses 
the advantage of air photography in re- 
ducing the time required for field-work 
and its applicability to geological mapping 
and the delimitation of the extent of soil 
erosion (cf. sketch-map, p. 32). 


D. H. K. Amiran unravels an obscure 
chapter in Palestinian cartography in 
Maps of Palestine from World War | 
(pp. 33-40 and maps A-C). The peculiar 
feature of the British 1:40,000 map (the 
forebear of the Mandatory 1:100,000 
map), namely the unequal vertical interval 
of its contour lines, proves that this map 
was ‘translated’ from German army sur- 
veys at 1:25,000 which fell into British 
hands when the Turco-German army col- 
lapsed. 


I. Schattner discusses a particularly im- 
portant subject in Ideas on the Physical 
Geography of Palestine in the Early 19th 
Century (pp. 41-49, map Plate XIII). 
The outstanding interest which the Holy 
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' land has commanded throughout history 


| ave rise to an extensive geographical 
literature on the country. Most of it was 
based not on actual observation and field 
' tudy but on theoretical deductions. The 
| gradual adaptation of these preconceived 
ideas to reality and the repercussions of 
"Palestinian geography on the general de- 
velopment of scientific geography are dis- 


| cussed. 


Y. Bentor’s paper on Air Photography 
and Geological Mapping, with Special 
Reference to the Geological Conditions in 
the Negev (pp. 50-57 and 16 air-photo- 


} graphs on Plates V-XII) has been pub- 


lished in English in BRCI, 2, 1952, pp. 
157-186. 





N. Shalem discusses a basic element in 
the geography of Israel and the Levant 
countries: Karst in Israel and the Neigh- 
bouring Countries (pp. 58-66, map, 5 
plans of caves, 6 photos, Plates III-IV). 
The vast extent of limestone in these 
countries causes a most extensive develop- 
ment of karstic features—both surface, 
such as lapies, dolines and general karstic 
features, and underground, especially 
caves. It is assumed that the karst topog- 
raphy originated as far back as the Tu- 
tonian. A regional description of the 
major karstic is given. No 
changes in the development of the karst 
due to climatic changes in the Pleistocene 


features 


are assumed. 


M. Avnimelech discusses the History of 
the Soils in the Coastal Plain of Israel 
(pp. 67-71, Fig. and Table). In the coast- 
al plain of Israel one finds a varying series 
of soils of Pleistocene and Recent Age: 





light sandy soils, friable porous sandstone 
(locally known as Kurkar), red loamy 
soils and loessic soils. The coastal plain 
underwent slight subsidence in recent ge- 
ological times, and soil formation there- 
fore took place on it over prolonged 
periods of time. The significance of the 
different soils is discussed on a type-profile 
from Nathanyah. The Kurkar layers show 
that the dune belt had previously a much 
broader extension, twice or three times 
its present width. This proves that at the 
time of the formation of the Kurkar, 
winds were much stronger and steadier 
than at present. The author explains them 
as marginal features of the Pleistocene 
inland-ice and thus considers the Kurkar as 
‘pluvial’ sediments; loamy soils (Hamra) 
are their interpluvial counterpart. 


J. A. Vroman reports on Geological 
Researches near ‘Ein Bogeg on the Dead 
Sea (pp. 72-73, 3 Figs.). He establishes 
the occurrence of Danian schists and of 
Eocene on the Dead Sea, both of them 
hitherto unknown in this area. 


L. Picard sketches The 
Kfar Gil‘adi (pp. 73-77, geological map 
1:30,000 and 3 Figs.). The tectonic and 
stratigraphic significance of the different 
blocs is discussed and their bearing on 
the availability of underground water. 
River deposits exceeding 200 m. in thick- 
ness and lake deposits over 100 m. thick 
are of special interest. The western border 
fault of the rift is accompanied in part 
by the basaltic ridge near Qiryat Shemonah. 


Geology of 


N. Rosenan deals with Dune Direction 
and Wind Direction in the Sinai and the 
Negev (pp. 78-81, map). On the basis 
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of flight observations the author analyses 
the relation between the direction of lon- 
gitudinal (seif) dunes and prevalent 
winds. Dune directions are NE to SW in 
the west, becoming increasingly WNW- 
ESE towards the east. This agrees well 
with the resultant directions of all the 
winds. 


D. Ashbel in The Amount of Sunlight 
in Israel (pp. 82-88, 5 Figs., 4 Tables) 
gives details of the amount of light and 
insolation received on natural and artifi- 
cial surfaces of varying exposure at the 
different seasons. This investigation has 
an important bearing on the correct adap- 
tation of building in Israel to the basic 
conditions of light and insolation. 


Z. Vilnay in Maps of Palestine in Rab- 
binical Literature (pp. 89-92, 4 Figs.) 
furnishes a supplement to his The Hebreu 
Map of Eretz-Israel, Jerusalem, 1944 
(Hebrew), viz. a sketch map made by 
R. Eliahu Mizrahi in 1523 for his com- 
mentary on Rashi; the version published 
is a revision dated 1863. The second map 
is an outline of the boundaries of the 
Holy Land as drawn by R. Mordechai 
Jaffe for his commentary on Rashi, pub- 
lished in 1604. The map contains various 
curious details concerning the seas to the 
west and the south including three pro 
montories labelled ‘Nissin’ (the Greek 
nésos, i.e. island). The third ‘map’ was 
included in a popular book called Me‘am 
lo'az which is a Ladino translation of 
the Bible; it was published in 1764. The 
‘map’ is also based on Mizrahi’s work, 
but is composed entirely of printer's bor- 
ders for the lines, interspersed with the 
names of the localities. 


F. S. Bodenheimer's article on Rare Spe- 
cies of Locust in Israel (p.93) was pub- 
lished in English in JEJ, 1, 1950-51, pp. 
146-148. 


For an English version of D. Zohary's 
Ancient Agriculture in the Central Negev 
(pp. 94-97, Pl. XIV) see IE], 4, 1954 
pp. 17-25. 


M. Stekelis in his article On the Ya. 
mukian Culture (pp. 98-101, Figs. 1-3, 
Pls. XIV-XV) adds some interesting ob- 
jects to the abundance already found in 
connection with the discovery of that 
culture. The present article deals with 
(a) a clay human figurine of a schematic 
character, yet singularly forceful; (b) a 
group of nine stone objects decorated with 
incised lines, and (c) a series of stone 


axes and hoes which present an interesting , 


technical novelty in that they are made 
from flint cores remaining after the usual 
types of knives, scrapers etc. had been 
flaked off them. 


N. Glueck publishes a study on Bid 
lical Settlements in the Jordan Valley 
(pp. 102-107), derived from his survey 
of Eastern Palestine. The sites dealt with 
include: east of the Jordan: Jabesh Gilead 
(identified with the double site of Tell 
el-Megbereh and Tell Abu Kharaz), Za 
rethan (Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh), Zaphon (Tell 
Qos), Beth Nimrah (Tell Bileibil ), Abel- 
shittim (Tell el-Hammam), Beth Haram 
(Tell Iktanu) , Beth-jeshimoth (Tell ‘Aze:- 
meh); and west of the Jordan: Naarath 
(Khirbet el-‘Ayash), Sanaah (Khirbet 
Beiyudat), Ataroth (Tell el-Mazar). 


Z. Kallai-Kleinman in Topographical 
Problems in the Land of Benjamin (pp. 
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108-112, Fig. 1) reviews the proposed 


- identifications of (a) Beth-aven which 


he places at Tell Miriam, map ref. 1754 
1417, and (b) Mount Ephron for which 


| he suggests Mount Qastel, west of Jerusa- 


Jem. 


Y.Aharoni’s The Roman Road to Elath 
(pp. 113-116, Figs. 1-2, Pl. XVII) has 
been published in English in IE], 4, 1954, 
pp. 9-16. 


Ruth Amiran devotes her Khirbet Tell 
e-Ruweisa in Upper Galilee (pp. 117- 
126, Figs. 1-7, Pl. XVIII) to a thorough 
study of the topography and surface pot- 
tety of this important site (map ref. 181 
271), which dates from the Early Bronze 
to Roman times and is tentatively identi- 
fed with Canaanite and Biblical Beth- 
anath. The article will be published in 
full in one of the forthcoming numbers 
of the JE/. 


Y. Press attempts (pp. 126-128, Fig. 1) 
to locate the various sites—especially the 
hill Gareb, Goath, the valley of dead 
bodies and of the ashes—mentioned in 
The Vision of Jeremiah on the Rebuilding 
of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxi, 38-39), by ex- 
tending the city of the vision northwest- 
ward to the limits of the present city. 


M. Avi-Yonah’s study of the Madaba 
Mosaic Map (pp. 129-156, Figs. 1-12, 
Pls. 1-10 in colour) is shortly to be pub- 
lished in English as a separate publication 
of the Israel Exploration Society. 


).Kaplan in his Archaeological Survey 
on the Left Bank of the Yarkon River 
(pp. 157-160, Figs. 1-2, Pl. XIX) de- 


scribes ten sites he has studied. These 
divide into: Neolithic 1, Chalcolithic 3, 
Early Bronze 3, Middle Bronze II (Hyk- 
sos) 3, Middle Iron 1, Persian 1, Hel- 
lenistic 3, Roman 2 (usually several peri- 
ods are represented on the same site). 
The outstanding finds in this survey in- 
clude a Neolithic clay statue of a fertility 
goddess and Hyksos finds from near the 
Tel Aviv harbour. 


A Jewish Inscription from ed-Dumeir 
near Damascus (pp. 161-165), originally 
published by Briinnow & Domaszewski: 
Provincia Arabia, UI, 1909, p. 207, is 
studied by M. Schwabe in the light of 
later discoveries and parallels in the field 
of Judaeo-Greek epigraphy, and its Jewish 
character is vindicated. 


M. Dothan suggests in his The Valley 
of the Cilicians (pp. 166-169) the identi- 
fication of that locality (mentioned Ant. 
XIII, 15,4-397 as held by the Jews at the 
death of Jannaeus) with the ‘Torrent of 
Antiochus’ (Ant. XIII, 15,3-394; War, I, 
4,8-105), and of both with the Yarmuk 
Valley. 


B. Mazar: The Campaign of Sennacherib 
in Judaea (pp. 170-175) contains a de- 
tailed study of the historical events of 
the years 702-680 B.c. including a critical 
examination of the sources, chronology 
and topography of the Assyrian campaign. 


J. Prawer: Historical Maps of Acre (pp. 
175-184, Figs. 1-3, Pls. XX-XXIII) will 
be published in English in the JE]. 


B. Lewis: The Ottoman Archives as a 
Source for the History of Palestine (pp. 
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185-195, 3 facsimiles) is the Hebrew 


translation of an article published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1951, 
pp. 139-155. 


J. W. Hirschberg: A Document from the 
Period of the Ottoman Conquest (pp. 
196-198) deals with a hujja (title-deed) 
made in 1537 in connection with a Jewish 


cemetery in the lands of the Salahiyye 


waqf adjoining the Temple Mount on 
the east (Cf. JEJ, 2, 1952, p. 240 and 
Pl. 20). 


M. Narkiss: Jewish Ritual Objects from 


Shechem (Nablus) (pp. 199-202, PI. 
XXIV) 


of pomegranates. All are made of silver 


cribes three tablets which 
served to identify Thorah scrolls and two 
Thorah ornaments in the traditional shape 


and seem to date from the 16th century; 
according to the inscription they once 
belonged to a Jewish community of Nab. 
lus. In this connection the author discusses 
the historical information about this com. 
munity, the earliest traces of which appear 
in 1333 and the latest in 1838. 


I. Ben-Zvi: Druze Settlements in Israel 


(pp. 203-209) was published in English 


in IE], 4, 1954, pp. 65-76. 


S. Yeivin: The Work of the Geographical | 


Names Committee on the Negev (pp. 
210-211) gives a short summary of the 
work of the Committee, of which Z. Lif 
was the first chairman, and which has 
entirely transformed the onomasticon of 
the Israel Negev. (Cf. IE], 1, 1950-51, 
pp. 250-251). 


NOTES AND NEWS 


METEOROLOGY 
RAINFALL in the WINTER of 1953-54 
(cf. IEJ, 3, 1953, p. 261) was about 
average or slightly above average, as 
can be seen from the Table. As in the two 
preceding years, dry weather prevailed at 
the beginning of the season, but in the 
third week of November a cold spell 
brought heavy rains over most of the 
country. Totals for November amounted 
to 200 mm. in the southern coastal plain 
and at Beer Tuvyah to as much as 310 mm. 
(November average at Beer Tuvyah 64 
mm.). A considerable number of places 
recorded a daily maximum of 100 mm. 
about November 18th, with the highest 
mm. Temperatures were unusually low, 
daily amount on the 19th at Sa‘ad: 151 


the lowest November temperatures on 
record being registered at a number of 
stations, such as Safed, Mt. Kana‘an 
(934 m.) -1.2°C, and Beersheba (270 
m.) 2.5°C. Frost caused extensive damage 
to crops, especially to vegetables, but in 
many places frost damage to banana plan- 
tations in the Jordan Valley was prevented 
by sprinkler irrigation throughout the 
night. Late in the month light falls of 
snow occurred in the hills, a very rate 
occurrence indeed so early in the season: 
in over one hundred years of observations 
at Jerusalem only one previous case of 
snow in November is on record—on 30 
November 1908. Cold but dry weather 
continued early in December and after 2 
short intermission there was cold and rain 
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again from the 14th onwards. This inten- 
sified and led to snowfalls a week later: 
depths reached 8 cm. at Jerusalem and 
32 cm. at Safed, Mt. Kana‘an. Many 
stations once more registered their lowest 
December minima on record, e.g. Safed, 
Mt. Kana‘an (934 m.) -1.7°C or Lod 
Airport (40 m.) 1.5°C. 

Rain fell almost continuously, with 
short intervals only, throughout January, 
and February was the rainiest month in 
the greater part of the country. In many 
areas rainfall was excessive for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

A last sharp rainstorm at the end of 
March and early April (31 March- 2 
April) brought about extensive surface 
runoff throughout the country including 
the wadis of the Negev. Rainfall in this 
period amounted to 32 mm. at Revivim 
and to 48 mm. at Negev Crossroads south 
of Beersheba. 





Rainfall 1953-54 


Station Amount © 0 of annual 
=. | se 

Coastal Plain, N to S 

Nahariyah 716 101 

Haifa, Mt. Carmel 637 86 

Nathanyah 520 111 

Tel Aviv, ha-Qiryah 604 117 

Beer Tuvyah 689 141 
Mountain Region 

Safed, Mt. Kana‘an 912 123 

‘Affuleh 536 115 

Jerusalem 536 94 
Jordan Valley 

Dafnah 648 iil 

Tiberias 524 115 
Negev 

‘Urim 177 73 

Beersheba 214 94 

Mashavey Sadeh 117 103 

Elath 78 354 








(Courtesy, Israel Meteorological Service) 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

The following excavations are part of the 
summer campaign of 1954: Kabbara cave 
(third season; directed by Dr. M. Stekelis 
on behalf of the Israel Department of 
Antiquities and the Hebrew University) ; 
Nahariyah (see below); Beth She'arim 
(sixth season; directed by Dr. N. Avigad 
on behalf of the Israel Exploration So- 
ciety); Caesarea (third season; directed 
by S. Yeivin on behalf of the Israel De- 
partment of Antiquities). 


Nahariyah 


In pursuance of the excavation of a Ca- 
naanite temple on the sea-shore of Naha- 
riyah by Dr. I. Ben-Dor in 1947, the Israel 
Department of Antiquities continued the 
excavations, in view of the danger to the 
tell from nearby building activities. 

The excavations, which lasted for about 
six weeks during June and July 1954, 
were directed by M. Dothan, assisted by 
Dr. Helene Kantor of the Oriental Insti- 
tute, University of Chicago. 

This season’s excavations have revealed 
a large stone structure in the open space 
to the south of the temple. It is approx- 
imately semi-circular; the portion already 
exposed has a radius of six metres. Three 
steps facing east lead upwards in the 
centre. Further south there is a similar 
structure on a smaller scale. Many com- 
plete and broken pottery vessels and ani- 
mal bones were scattered on the super- 
imposed floors of stamped earth surround- 
ing the structure. In addition, many 
vessels of unusual types were found on 
the stones themselves. These were mostly 
miniature pots of various shapes, incense 
burners, and—commonest of all—seven- 
cup vessels, the so-called ‘lamps’. All these 
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could hardly have had any use in daily 
life, and must have served ritual purposes. 
Also found were other offerings such as 
beads of agate, carnelian, amethyst and 
crystal; dove and animal pottery figurines; 
the figurine of a monkey sitting on a 
small pottery jug, with one hand covering 
his eyes; and votive objects made of pre- 
cious metals. Two pots hidden under 
stones contained some silver figurines, 
silver and gold jewellery, and a ring with 
an Egyptian scarab. Seven silver plaques 
represent the Canaanite goddess Astarte, 
either holding her breasts or extending 
her arms. These finds suggest that the 
semi-circular stone structure was an altar 
or high-place (bamah), forming, together 
with the temple, a complex dedicated to 
the worship of Astarte. The high-place 
was covered with greasy blackish clay, 
probably the remains of animal sacrifices 
and oil offered up to the goddess. 

The archaeological evidence shows that 
the sanctuary continued to exist for at 
least two centuries (18th-16th cent. B.c.) ; 
the latest phase even contained some Cyp- 
riote ‘base-ring’ ware. Objects representing 
a very similar culture were found at Megid- 
do, Byblos (Lebanon) and Ras Shamra 
(Syria). In this connection, the monkey jug 
is particularly interesting, because its exact 
counterpart, and other monkey figurines in 
various poses, have been found at Byblos. 

The excavations will be continued. 


(Communicated by M. Dothan) 


The PREHISTORIC SECTION of the ISRAEL 
EXPLORATION sociETy (cf. JE], 2, 1952, 
p.255 and 3, 1953, p. 135) held its 
annual meeting at the Department of 
Prehistoric Archaeology of the Hebrew 


University, Jerusalem, on 21-22 May 
1954. Dr. M. Stekelis, the Chairman, and 
Prof. G. Haas reported on the excavations 
at the cave of Kabbara; the lectures were 
illustrated by an exhibition arranged for 
the occasion. Prof. M. Avnimelech gave a 
new summary of the Pleistocene in Israel, 
and Dr. Stekelis reported on the Inter. 
national Congress of Prehistoric and Pro- 
tohistoric Sciences in Spain. 


VARIA 


The HEBREW UNIVERSITY held the dedi- 
cation ceremony of the new city campus 
on 2 June 1954. The new campus, which 
adjoins the new Government Quarter ha- 
Qiryah west of Jerusalem, is an addition 
to the existing campus on Mount Scopus, 
at present inaccessible owing to the non- 
implementation of paragraph eight of the 
Israel-Jordan Armistice Agreement. The 
assembly, presided over by Professor B. 
Mazar, President of the University, was 
addressed by H. E. the President of Israel, 
Mr. I. Ben-Zvi, and other speakers. 


OBITUARIES 


The Editors record with regret the death 
of R. P. Roger T. O'Callaghan, S. J. 
of Fordham University, New York. Born 
in 1912 P. O'Callaghan completed his 
studies at Toronto and Rome in 1940; 
he continued to study under W. F. Al- 
bright at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, where he obtained his Ph.D degree 
in 1946 with a thesis on Aram Naharaim. 
He continued his studies at the University 
of Chicago. Till 1952 R. P. O'Callaghan 
was professor at the Pontificum Institutum 
Biblicum, Rome, where he taught Biblical 
history and geography, and Semitic lin- 
guistics; in 1950 he visited the Near East, 
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working at Karatepe and Byblos. Since 
1952 till his untimely death, due to a 
motor accident in Iraq, he was Research 
Professor at Fordham. His last published 
work was a study of the Madaba Map in 
Pirot & Robert's supplement to the Dic- 
tionnaire de la Bible, which attested to his 
learning in the geographical history of the 
Holy Land and his critical acumen. 


Professor Henri Frankfort was born at 
Amsterdam in 1897. He completed his 


| studies in the archaeology of the Near 


East at University College, London 
(M.A.) and the University of Leiden 
(Ph. D., 1927). From 1925 to 1929 he 
served as Director of Excavations to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, working at Aby- 
dos, Tel Amarna and Erment; from 1929 
to 1937 he was Field Director of the 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, 
in Iraq, excavating at Tell Asmar and 
Khorsabad. His academic career included 
appointments at the University of Amster- 
dam (History and Archaeology of the 
Near East); from 1932-1949 he was Re- 
search Professor at the Oriental Institute; 
since 1949 Director of the Warburg In- 
stitute, London, and Professor of the His- 
tory of Pre-Classical Antiquity at London 
University. Owing to his exceptional train- 
ing both in Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
archaeology (and even in that of classical 
Greece, for he was for some time at the 
British School at Athens), Prof. Frankfort 
achieved a uniquely comprehensive under- 
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standing of the problems and correlations 
of the whole ancient East, both in its 
archaeological and spiritual aspects. His 
writings include the pioneer work: Studies 
in the Early Pottery of the Near East; 
further studies on Cylinder Seals; Sculp- 
ture of the Third Millenium at Tell Asmar 
and Khafaje etc. In his last years Prof. 
Frankfort was occupied with problems of 
the religious and intellectual origins of 
man, and he dealt with them in a series 
of works, including: Kingship and the 
Gods; The Birth of Civilization in the 
Near East; The Religion of Ancient 
Egypt; he collaborated in and edited The 
Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man 
(issued as Penguin under the title: Before 
Philosophy).Those who had the privilege 
of knowing him were impressed by his 
wide learning and originality of thought, 
matched only by his helpfulness and 
friendliness; his works have been and 
will remain a source of inspiration to 
students everywhere. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Prot. B. Mazar, President of the Hebrew 
University, has been re-elected Rector for 
the academic year 1954-55, and Prof. M. 
Evenari, Vice-President, has been re-elect- 
ed Dean of the Faculty of Mathematics 
and Science for the term 1954-56. 

Dr. D. Ashbel has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor of Climatology at the 
Hebrew University. 








ERRATA 


IE], 3, 1953, p. 77, line 26: read 1873 instead of 873 
IE], 4, 1954, p. 98, line 4 from bottom: the Greek word should read PABBI. 
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HEBREW SEALS AND STAMPS 





B: Jar handle stamped with a star 


ip. 173, @.. 12}. 
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Sy | A: Inscriptions from the Time of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 














B: Coin Script. For full captions see p. 169. 
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Twice the original size. 
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THE GUSH HALAV HOARD THREE 
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(Photo A. Malawsky. By courtesy of the Encyclopaedia Biblics 





Tell Ras Abi Hamid from the north-west. 


GATH AND GITTAI¥ 





B: Inscription No. 202. 
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A: Inscription No. 203. 





B: Inscription No. 207. 
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A: Inscription No. 208. 
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B: Inscription No. 225. 








GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM BETH SHE‘ ARIM 
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(Photo A. Reifenhe rg) 
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B: Erosion and channelling in colluvial loess soil. (Photo D. H. Yaalon) 


ARIMEPOLYMORPHIC SOIL PROFILES 
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A: Deep, strongly aggrading 
loess without noticeable pro- 
hle. (Photo D.H.Yaalon) 








B: Well-developed, shallow profile in slowly aggrading loess soil. 


POLYMORPHIC SOIL PROFILES 
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60 cm. 








A: Laminae characterizing aggrading sand soil. 
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| B: Light-coloured soil on limestone outcrop in basalt region near the coast. (Photo A. Reifenberg) 
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A and B: Typical arrangement of Kurkar Red Sandy Soil-Nazaz in the coastal plain (compare with 


Fig. 1 on p. 276) 


C: Sorting of coarse material on top of fine 
material effected by intermittent aggradation 


and degradation. 
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The Biblical Archaeologist 
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